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laine Farmer, 


“Tam the breeding sows to pasture dur- 
ing the summer months. It will give 
them strength and will tone up the 


system. 

Prof. Henry of the Wisconsin Station 
gays that the skim milk from every good 
wow should be worth $20 a year for feed- 
ing purposes to every breeder of fine 
pigs. a! 

Only three per cent. of men in 
other lines of business escape failure, 
while only three per cent. of the farmers 
fail. The man who owns a good farm 
ig the person to be relied upon. 


What will come next? Now itis a plant- 
wtting machine. The plants are drop- 
ped into a hole one by one, and the 
machine does the rest and does it well 
tig said, and at the rate of eighteen to 
twenty thousand a day. 





A gentleman returning from a res- 
idence of several years in the far West 
writes that ‘save to money brokers the 
fast offers as good an opportunity as the 
West, and the cheapest lands of the con- 
tinent are right herein New England.” 





Prof. C. V. Riley, for many years 
known as the able Chief Entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, has re- 
signed by request of Secretary Morton, 
the same to take effect the first day of 
June. 








Farmers have sometimes entertained 
the idea that phosphoric acid from 
ground native bone was more valuable 
than that obtained from the phosphate 
rek. Dr. Lawes, however, says that 
phosphoric acid rendered soluble by the 
ution of sulphuric acid is of the same 
commercial value whatever the source. 





The late spring frosts, sometimes so 
destructive to strawberries and early 
vegetables in southern New England, 
sidom do damage in Maine. Vegeta- 
tion here is later and usually keeps 
under cover till the frosts have given way 
to prepetual summer. In this there is 
an advantage from ‘‘being late.’’ 





Keep up the barn feeding of the cows 
till the grass in the pasture gets not only 
plentiful, but also till it becomes rich in 
uutrition. Fresh grass is most accept- 
ible to the cows, but it needs some rich- 
food to go with it. Give dry hay as 
long as they will take it and do not stint 
the meal feed. Remember all the pro- 
duct comes from the feed. 





The report of the Secretary at the an- 

tual meeting of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club gave the number of Jersey 
tattle registered for the year ending 
March 31, 1894, 12,177; number registered 
previous year, 11,012. This is an increase 
overthe previous year of 1,165. Num- 
ber of transfers recorded in the year, 
4471. Number in the previous year, 
3,050. This shows an increase of 1,446 
or 13 per cent, 


“ABANDONED” FARMS. 
Itseems that the subject of “aban- 





doned farms” is to engage the attention 
sfour State Board of Agriculture. At 
their annual business meeting of last 
Winter, according to the transactions, the 


Secretary was “instructed to catalogue 
tbandoned farms.” In the delibera- 
tions over the matter at the time there 
did not appear any definite instructions 
Wo the Secretary, as to plans or details, 
oly the words included in the above 
quotation. Nor have we been able since 
the action was taken to learn that even 
those who were forward in advocating 
the movement had any well laid plan of 
vhat they wanted to have done or how 
they would go to work to get atit. Nor 
does it anywhere appear, even, what 
~ term “abandoned farms” is intended 
© cover, 

The whole business of abandoned 
farms, of which so much has been said 
“i about which so much has been 
"nitten, (mainly by those who know 
litle of the matter,) is much of a mud- 
dle, The listing of abandoned farms 
“tempted a few years ago by the Bureau 
Labor Statistics, without point or 
Purpose, was little better than a farce, 
Md resulted only in conveying false 
pressions abroad and adyertising our’ 
¥ricultural lands here in the State as 
ardly worth the owning. 

Soo have ever been in favor of all 
a State or otherwise, that will ad- 
: ‘sé to the world at large, and hold 
_ view to our own citizens, the value 
: “apacity of our farm lands and the 
ma conditions surrounding them 
a them desirable for homes. 
et and anxious now to for- 
that ny movement, measure or effort 
~ aman to aid in giving value to 
mi €ap lands or adding to the popu- 
ey Possessing them. It is in no 
: — object in calling up the matter 
te — to criticise the aetion of the 
hive th ar as it went, but instead to 
“a a whether enough was 
es whether the specified work 


de ll be effective in the direction 


















T . 
rn nattor which is intended to be 


nat, CY the expression, “abandonéd 
.’ ‘8 One that has a wide bearing, 
S due to deep seated causes, In 


farms, nor even abandoned lands. The 
popular phrase is sadly misleading, as 
well as untrue. These lands and farms 
that have been vacated by their former 
owners, and on which possibly the re- 
mains of buildings formerly occupied by 
happy families are still to be found, are 
still under production, and from them a 
yearly income is realized by their 
owners. In many cases as additions to 
other farms they are farmed better and 
produce more than when peopled with a 
family. Even when held as out-pastures 
and wood-lots, as some of them are, they 
are desirable property, bringing a large 
income on the investment, and not for 
sale at rated values. Im some cases 
farms with cheap buildings are tempora- 
rily vacated with the view to rent or sale, 
but never abandoned. Such a thing, 
strictly, as an abandoned farm, is not to 
be found in the State. Mr. Bishop is 
quite right in his conclusion in the 
Century that “it does not exist.” 

We have plenty of low priced lands, 
and of course low priced farms as well, 
in the State. Or to put it in a form bet- 
ter expressive of the situation, we have 
low prices of land and farms prevailing 
in the State. And this is the bottom of 
all the difficulty. Prof. Sanborn, lately 
from Utah, says that lands in New 
England are lower in value than else- 
where on the continent. Any move- 
ment, therefore, that will increase the 
value of farms and lands in the country 
towns cannot fail to be an advantage to 
the towns where located, and to the 
State at large, and may well receive the 
endorsement of every citizen. But what 
todo and howto doit are not simple 
problems. Cataloguing farms that cer- 
tain owners wish to sell, is advertising 
private property at public expense. If 
the purpose be to draw attention to the 
advantages offered in our State for tem- 
porary summer hemes, as has been the 
action in some of the other States, cer- 
tainly the movement can be endorsed as 
far as it appears practicable. But here is 
a block seriously in the way. The board 
has no appropriation for carrying on 
such work. A movement of the kind 
without means to carry it out would 
amount to no more than did a like effort 
from the Bureau of Labor. To accom- 
plish anything real and effective in such 
a work an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars at least is needed to prepare for 
and start the movement, and further 
annual appropriations of a similar 
amount for several years with which to 
push the work to successful results. 
Our State cannot take hold of the mat- 
ter too soon if it will but provide the 
wherewithal with which to carry it on. 
But entering upon so important a work 
without means or method, we fear will 
fail to accomplish the results desired. 
Other States have found it necessary to 
put large appropriations into their work 
of asimilar kind, and it can not be ex- 
pected that our Board of Agriculture 
can accomplish what is undertaken with- 
out being liberally provided with the 
means to carry iton. Something more 
is called for than merely to advertise a 
few cheap, run-down farms, the owners 
of which are desirous of selling. 





THE APPLE BLOSSOM. 


At their “Floral Tea” in Auburn, the 
ladies of the Maine State Floral Emblem 
Society took an informal vote on their 
preference of a State flower, at which 
the Maine Farmer's choice of the apple 
blossom received a very complimentary 
place, we are glad to note. Could those 
ladies of the twin cities on the Andros- 
coggin drive through the opep country 
to-day and get'a view of the apple trees, 
everywhere and all of thei, every twig 
and every branch loaded with their ar- 
ray of beauty and of fragrance, they 
could not fail of being impressed with the 
fitness of selecting this suggestive open- 
ing of the dawn of another year of fruit- 
fulness to represent our State in the 
National emblem. Arrayed in beauty 
unsurpassed, at the same time it is sug- 
gestive of a harvest of ripened fruits in 
autumn hardly less attractive. Every 
section of the State pays tribute to its 
value, and every citizen bears testimony 
to its beauty. Itisalso the emblem of 
industry, perseverance, and that higher 
education which seeks to provide for 
those wants essential to a refined and 
cultured people. Far better, then, the 
apple blossom than the wayside golden 
rod, always suggestive of neglect, sloth- 
fulness and poverty, and only growing 
under neglect. Let us have votes for 
the apple blossom! 


GOVERNMENT AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


The new appropriations in Congress 
for the Agricultural Department as now 
made up for the ensuing year is reported 
to foot up a total of $2,450,000 as against 
$2,528,000 the past year, making asaving 
to the treasury of $70,000. If the work 
of this Department can be well and 
completely done on this less sum, then 
every one will endorse the reduction. 
But if the Department work called for 
and needed is crippled by this effort at 
economy and the interests of the agri- 
culture of the country suffer in any 
degree in consequence, then the action of 
the committee on agriculture cannot be 
commended. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry re- 
ceives $800,000, and tuberculosis, former- 
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first place, we have no abandoned 





to receive attention, is added to the list 
of diseases to ‘prevent the spread of 
which such part of the sum named may 
be used as the exigencies call for. For 
the seedfoolishness $5,000 have been cut 
off leaving the sum for this purpose 
$130,000. Of this amount $30,000 may 
be diverted to the very commendable 
work of publishing farmers’ bulletins. 
Experimental sugar operations from 
cane and beets, $10,000 is provided, and 
a similar amount for efforts towards 
solving the difficult problem of good 
roads. 





The planting for this season now 
substantially over, next in order is the 
hoeing. On lands where the prepara- 
tion has been thorough and complete, 
this need be but a comparatively easy 
task, provided always that the work is 
properly handled. There are certain 
rules, now well defined, that modern 
practice has established, that it may be 
well to observe in carrying on this work: 

1. Hoe before the weeds appear, 
(weather permitting). Itis then easier 
to do the work, while it is even more 
destructive to the weeds than when de- 
layed to a later period. The broadeast 
weeders now provided enable one to hoe 
early and often on most lands, and at 
the same time at small cost. But in 
order to be effective the work must be 
done in time. 

2. All hoeing should be shallow. Re- 
member we hoe to kill weeds. To effec- 
tively accomplish this, stirring the sur- 
face is all that is wanted, and therefore 
all that is called for. Plants soon send 
their roots well out into the soil, when 
all deep stirring works injury by dis- 
turbing and cutting the roots and check- 
ing the growth of the plants. Early, 
often and shallow is the kind of hoeing 
we want. 

3. Continue the hoeing as far along in 
the season as practicable. That is, hoe 
as long as necessary, or till the weeds 
are destroyed. Norule as to the num- 
ber of times to go over the fields with 
this operation can be set down. 

4. Destroy the weeds. No farmer can 
afford to grow weeds. The destruction 
must be complete and no compromise, 
let the cost be what it may. Weather 
favoring, it is not an expensive job. 

5. The tools should be adapted to con- 
ditions. The Breed’s weeder or the fine 
tooth harrow will easily keep down all 
surface growing weeds till the growing 
crops get too large to be run over in that 
way. Witch-grass lands call for more 
heroic treatment and must be worked 
slightly deeper, and with implements 
that take hold stronger than those which 
merely scarify the surface. For this 
there is nothing better than the Planet 
Junior cultivator with its changeable 
teeth, suited to the condition of soil and 
the special work called for. No one 
style of implement is adapted to all 
kinds of hoeing. Select the kind of 
weeder or cultivator suited to the case 
in hand. The horses must do most of 
the work. 





A NEEDED REFORM. 


Sift Out the Swindling Seedsmen. 
When Diogenes set out on his quest 
for an honest man, he was probably in- 
cited thereto by his experience with the 
seedsmen of his day and generation. 
For 30 years I have sold good seeds to 
the wholesale seed dealers, and bought 
a large percentage of poor seeds from 
the retail dealers, and I can readily 
understand why one should lose faith in 
the honesty of his fellow men. I have 
had abundant opportunity to study the 
species, and I grow more and more sur- 
prised at the audacity of the seedsmen, 
and the gullibility of the gardening pub- 
lic. The growing of seeds is nearly 
always quite distinct from the Selling, 
although dealers who do not own or 
occupy arood of land say a good deal 
about “our seed farms’’ in their cata- 
logues. Seed growing returns com- 
paratively small profits to those who 
engage in it. To succeed at all, one 
must learn many things that are taught 
only in the school of experience, and 
such knowledge is usually dearly bought. 
Some things can be learned from the 
experience of others, but the adapta- 
bility of one’s fields to certain kinds of 
seed crops, and his own adaptability for 
the business, can be learned only by 
repeated tests of his fields and himself, 
the experiences of his nearest neighbors 
being often misleading, through differ- 
ences in soil, exposure, location or man- 
agement. Many kinds“of seeds can be 
profitably grown only in certain com- 
paratively small areas of favorable soil 
or climatic conditions; others, while 
yielding fair crops of seeds over wider 
areas, are very variable in the quality of 
the vegetables grown from them. 
Cabbage seed from the ocean side of 
Long Island, sweet corn from certain 
séctions of New England, beans and peas 
from New York State, melon seeds from 
Georgia, squash seeds from Illinois, these 
and similar select seeds command the 
most ready sale and bring the best prices 
in the market. The grewer who suc- 
ceeds must confine himself to the 
specialties suited to his locality, or must 
build up for himself and his seed a 
reputation that only years of careful 
selection and the strictest personal over- 
sight can establish; and when at last he 


a strain of seed that is really above the 
average quality of that variety, then 
Smith, the déaler, steps to the front, and 
with a flourish of trumpets and a lavish 
display of printer’s ink, announces, 
“Smith’s Improved Barrelhead Cab- 
bage,” or ‘‘Paradise Beet,” as the case 
may be. “Grown on our 1,000-acre seed 
farm, under our own supervision!’ Ten 
chances to one he will bring it out as a 
new variety. Worse yet, to the 100 or 
perhaps 500 pounds of choice seed the 
grower furnishes, Smith adds as much 
more ordinary seed, bought in the open 
market, and unloads the whole upon a 
guileless public as ‘““Smith’s Improved.” 
A few packets of the choice seed sent to 
leading gardeners will bring in plenty of 
flattering testimonials. The swindle is 
not so much in the seed, but in the 
misleading, or rather mendacious an- 
nouncement. The buyer gets a fair 
article possibly, but he has paid an 
exorbitant price for it, and is sure to be 
disappointed in the results. 

Another evil is the multiplication of 
so-called new varieties, in order to have 
an excuse for charging extortivnate 
prices for seeds or plants. Atleast one- 
half of these are only old sorts under 
new names. There has been such a 
multiplication of hybrids that no variety 
of any species is exactly fixed, but each 
will present more or less varying charac- 
teristics. I believe that ifthree-quarters 
of the varieties of each species of garden 
vegetables could be utterly destroyed, 
seeds and plants, the public would be 
far better suited. Many varieties that 
are really new—the results of cross-fer- 
tilization—are either inferior, or no im- 
provement upon established sorts, and 
many more, while showing some promi- 
nent good qualities in certain favorable 
locations, are failures when planted else- 
where. This fact is prolific of great dis- 
appointment to growers of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. One reads the glow- 
ing descriptions in the catalogue of his 
favorite seedsman, and though in the 
lists of the more careful dealers, it is us- 
ually prefaced in small type, with the 
qualifying statement, “‘Originator’s de- 
scription,” he accepts what is said as 
Gospel truth; forgetting past experience, 
forgetting that, ‘‘to err-is human,” he 
rashly orders seed, or plant, or tree, 
only to learn anew that nearly all chest- 
nuts are wormy, and that facts are of 
two kinds, facts always true, and those 
that are true only under certain condi 
tions, and which are often more mislead- 
ing than direct falsehoods. 

The time has come to demand a re- 
form in this matter. A boycott should 
be instituted against all dishonest or 
unscrupulous dealers. I would include 
in the list all dealers who claim to sell 
seeds grown on their own farms, and 
under their personal supervision, when 
they neither own nor control an acre of 
land, and their stock is bought of the 
regular growers, and the dealers who 
claim to sell “improved” this, or “‘pedi- 
gree”’ that, when the seed they sell is 
neither better nor worse than that of 
others. Most standard varieties are 
grown in certain localities, and whether 
one buys of Smith or Jones, or Brown, 
he is very likely to get the same quality 
of seeds, often from the same fields. I 
would also inelude every dealer who per- 
mits a description to go into his cata- 
logue that he does not believe will prove 
true when the thing described is grown 
under average conditions. These pre- 
cautions might not leave many dealers 
worthy of patronage, but the list would 
grow. Most of our leading seedsmen 
would be the first to welcome reform in 
this line.—Chas. Pierson Augur, in Rural 
New- Yorker. 


POREK-GROWING IN THE WEST. 


Professor Shaw says, in the Live Stock 
Report, that the ability to grow pork 
does not by any means depend only upon 
the ability to grow corn. Corn is only 
one of the leading food factors in suc- 
cessful pork growing. No kind of meat 
requires a more varied diet to grow it in 
fine form, and to grow it in continuity 
without endangering the stamina of the 
pigs. The section, therefore, which is 
best adapted to the growing of pork, 
other things being equal, is that section 
which can grow corn readily, and also 
other food products in conjunction with 
it. 





The reasonableness of this claim will 
be abundantly apparent when we look at 
the composition of the diet best adapted 
to the production of pork. It would be 
incorrect to say that the major portion 
of the diet of the brood sow should be 
corn at any season of the year, and this 
will hold true whether one or two litters 
are reared each year. There is no better 
diet perhaps for the pregnant sow while 
the pastures are buried than a mixture 
of equal parts by weight of wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, and greund corn. 
Ground oats may be substituted for the 
wheat bran and middlings, where oats 
can be grown cheaply. To this diet a 
mangel may be added per day, or a 
turnip, and in the growing season clover 
may take the place of the roots. It is 
thus apparent that corn should not form 
more than one-fourth of the ration of the 
brood sow, from the time she is born 
until she is ready to putin the pen for 
the final fattening. 

The same line of reasoning will apply 
to young and growing pigs—that is to 








ly not included in the specified diseases 


has succeeded in producing or developing 


say, from the time of birth until they 


approach the fattening period. While 
they are being suckled by the sow they 
should not get a larger proportion of corn 
either directly or indirectly than the 
amount named—that is to say, than one- 
fourth of the whole ration, and this holds 
true whether the pigs are weaned at 
six weeks or at twelve weeks. During 
the fourth and fifth months they will 
take some more corn if they have access 
to a clover pasture. Corn, therefore, 
should not form more than one-third of 
the ration of store pigs until they reach 
the age of five or six months. 

It is different during the fattening 
period. The diet then may be principally 
corn, and during this period a large quan- 
tity relatively will be consumed. Notwith- 
standing, a small proportion of nitrog- 
enous food even then is helpful. It is 
helpful in regulating digestion and help- 
ful in improving the quality of the pork. 

The boar, too, must be fed largely on 
a nitrogenous ration, and food similar to 
that suitable for the sow. If fed corn 
too freely his bone is weakened and his 
procreative powers are injured to the 
extent often of rendering him impotent, 
and, therefore, useless for breeding pur- 
poses. Not one-third of the whole ra- 
tion for the boar would be corn if the 
above line of reasoning is correct. It 
would follow, then, that of the whole ra- 
tion given to swine during the breeding, 
growing and fattening periods not more 
than one-half thereof should be entirely 
composed of corn. 

It follows, then, that the best countries 
for growing pork are those which grow 
in good form the three essentials in 
making pork, viz.: corn, wheat and 
clover. The State which can grow these 
three in best form is best adapted to the 
growing of pork. These three foods are 
also eminently adapted tothe produc- 
tion of milk, and this in turn is very 
helpful in growing pork after a return 
has already been obtained in the form of 
butter. The more freely they can grow 
oats, barley, rye, rape, pumpkins and 
squashes in addition to the foods named, 
the better still are they adapted to the 
growing of pork. 








Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FARMERS TO THE FRONT. 








BY 

The farmer is taking his place in the 
fore front in managing the affairs of this 
country. The time was when, if a man 
had attached to him the name of “farm- 
er’ he might as weil be dead as to think 
of ever gaining a place in the halls of 
legislation. If by any chance he suc- 
ceeded in securing a place there, he was 
looked upon as intruder, an ignoramus 
and a crank, and was almost ignored in 
the making up of legislative committees. 
The consequence was, few of the better 
class of farmers would accept the doubt- 
ful honor of representing the people in 
the law making bodies. 

This has been changed, and to-day itis 
set down as a fact that no class of men 
are better qualified to shape legislation 
than farmers. I make it as an unquali- 
fied statement that the farming commun- 
ity of the present time keeps better post- 
ed on current affairs than men in any 
other department of life. They read the 
best of books, papers and magazines. I 
can show you hundreds of homes where 
a dozen periodicals are taken regularly— | 
and read carefully, too. The daily paper 
has followed the railroad or the stage 
route far out into the country, and hosts 
of our farmers are as nearly up with the 
times in the world’s progress as are the) 
most enterprising city folks. The Uni- | 
versity Extensions and the various 
courses of reading which have within 
the past few years come into such popu- 
lar favor, have been of great help to those 
living in the country. Every year the 
list of graduates from these courses 
numbers many whose homes are in the 
country. 

Constant contact _with nature has 
quickened the observation of the farmer. 
Daily conflicts with the hardest_prob- 
lems of life have -étrengthened his te- 
nacity of purpose and deepened his sym- 
pathy with his fellow man. Whatever 
he may lack in the exact phraseology of 
legal enactments is far more than made 
up for by his superior judgment, his 
knowledge of the wants of the body 
politic, and his keen insight into human 
nature. These characteristics are at last 
being recognized, and they will continue 
to be recognized until the farmers of 
this country are fairly represented in the 
legislative bodies of our States and of the 
nation. It isa mistaken notion that a 
man must be a lawyer to make a good 
legislator. As a matter of fact the law- 
yer stands a great way from the people 
he is supposed to represent. All, or 
nearly all he knows of their needs must 
necessarily come to him second-hand. 
His sympathies, his aspirations, his pre- 
vious successes have all been in other 
lines. This is not true Of the farmer. 
He is in very truth one of the people. 
He understands their needs because he 
knows his own. Were our legislative 
halls filled with men from the country, 
the statute books would not be lumbered 
up with laws which no one understands, 
and which might better never have been 
thought of. The curse of legislation 


EDGAR L. VINCENT. 


|liquids, for it will do no good, and it 


present time. Our best lawyers admit 
this. One of New York’s most thought- 
ful judges recently said that if our law- 
making bodies met only once in twe 
years, and then devoted their time ex- 
clusively during the entire session to the 
repeal of laws now on the books, they 
would be doing the greatest possible ser- 
vice. 

This opinion is becoming more and 
more that of the people, and they are 
looking more and more to the farmers 
for relief in this direction. In one of 
the counties of New York State the 
local legislature is made partly of men 
from the country, and partly from city 
members. As yet the country members 
are numerically in the ascendency. The 
editor of the leading paper in this coun- 
ty not long ago, told the writer that the 
better part of the city people did not 
waht to see the time when the city dele- 
gation would be in the majority. That 
they felt safer to trust the business of 
the county in the hands of the rural mem- 
bers than they would otherwise. This 
tribute, high as it was, was not unde- 
served. 

In view of these facts, it becomes the 
farmer to keep in mind the growing im- 
portance of his position. Nor must he 
forget why his services are becoming s0 
valuable to the State and nation, and he 
must keep his hands clean and his heart 
pure, for otherwise he will speedily fall 
from the temple he is himself building. 
He must strive to keep the fountain of 
home life pure, for upon those who come 
after him will fall the duty of carrying 
on the good work begun by him. 

Maine, N. Y. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

BEES, BLOSSOMS, AND PARIS GREEN. 

BY REV. C. M. HERRING. 

Mr. Editor: Weask for light on the 
subject of spraying fruit blossoms with 
Paris green. In your last issue of the 
Maine Farmer, under the head of 
“Brunswick Locals,” I notice this ex- 
pression: ‘Spraying the trees when in 
bloom, and when the apples are the size 
of cranberries, with a weak solution of 
Paris green, will prevent the apples 
from being infested by the apple mag- 
got.” If this expression is strictly 
true it ought to be well understood by 
all those who raise fruit and honey; but 
I very much doubt the correctness of 
this statement. 

1 suppose it is a well settled theory 
that the apple maggot comes from the 
sting of a fly inserted through the skin 
of the apple when itis half grown or 
more. If this is so, we all see at once 
that spraying blossons is utterly useless, 
and this we have found by experience. 

The work of the codling moth is 
quite another matter. This pest, we are 
told, infests the apple by inserting its egg 
in the blossom end of the infant apple 
just after the blossom falls, and that is 
the time we are instructed to apply the 
spray, when it will be effectual. Now 
if this is so all fruitmen ought to know 
it, and avoid the mistake of applying 
the spray atthe wrong time. Besides, 
such spraying of blossoms must kill 
many bees, which are constantly fer- 
tilizing blossoms and working with na- 
ture to produce the crop. Possibly it 
may also injure persons who may chance 
to eat poisoned honey. Hence we are 
constantly warned, as I very well know, 
by those who know these facts, not to 
spray fruit blossoms with poisoned 


may do much harm. Anyone who will 
read the discussions and reports ef pom- 
ological societies must be apprised of the 
proper time for spraying trees, and of 
the danger of poisoning blossoms. 

And now, Mr. Editor, will you please 
inform your readers who has the proper 
side on this vital question? 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
KENNEBEC POMONA. 
BY SECRETARY. 
Kennebec Pomona Grange met with 
Windsor Grange, May 23d, and was 
ealled.to order at 11 o'clock by Worthy 


Master J. H. Barton of Windsor. The 
transaction of business occupied the time 
until] the noon recess was announced, and 
after the substantial and welcome dinner, 
provided by the sisters of Windsor 
Grange, had been disposed of, the work 
of the day was resumed. The exercises 
of the afternoon were introduced with 
music by Miss Lizzie Moody of Windsor, 
after which Bro. Barton made some in- 
teresting and effective remarks on the 
“Influence of the Grange.” An ex- 
haustive paper on “Spraying Fruit 
Trees’’ was read by the veteran orchard- 
ist, W. P. Atherton of Granite Hill 
Farm, Hallowell. This was an interest- 
ing subject to all present, and was lis- 
tened to attentively from beginning to 
end. Bro. Atherton had an array of 
facts and figures to prove the advantage 
and necessity of spraying in order to pro- 
tect our fruit crop from injury by insect 
enemies. “Numerous questions were 
asked and answered, and the discussion 
was continued by Brus. Thing of Mt. 
Vernon, Keith of Winthrop, Yeaton of 
Augusta, Meader of Albion, and others. 
The address on “Farm life and its op- 
portunities,” by Prof. W. J. Thompson 
of the Erskine high school, South 
China, was a fine effort, and proved very 
interesting and pleasing to the large 
number present. The speaker — 
the lonely life of the settler and his fam- 
ily on the distant prairie, and contrasted 
it with the pleasant surroundings and 
pleasures of New England life of to-day, 
with the privileges and opportunities it 
affords. The following are some of the 


lie in the broad way every one is travel- 
ing.” ‘We are more apt to imitate than 
to create.” “Every farmer has the op- 
portunity to clear up the yard and make 
home attractive.” The living room 
should be made the most attractive 
room in the house. The average parlor 
is a nuisance; containing the most costly 
furnishings, and very seldom occupied 
andenjoyed. If you have the means, and 
can afford it, why then have your parlor. 
Another grand opportunity the farmer 
enjoys is that of taking his entire family 
to the Grange, and having a day of rest 
and enjoyment. The more rest ae 
the more work we may perform. Make 
the home pleasant and cheerful, and the 
surroundings attractive to the children, 
and provide them with good books and 
magazines in order to develop their 
minds, and not permit them to arrive at 
man’s stature with a boy’s intellect. 
The afternoon exercises were enlivened 
with choice music, and recitations by 
Clyde Trask, Lena Colburn, Mabel Hew- 
itt and Alice Moody. Instrumental 
music, in charge of Fred Colburn, was 
greatly enjoyed by those present. A 
pleasing feature of the meeting was the 
large number of intelligent yoane pone 
present. We learn that several Granges 
in the vicinity of Windsor are in the 
habit of holding union meetings, thus 
creating more interest. At5 o’cluck the 
exercises of the day closed in due form. 
The next meeting will be held with 
Monmouth Grange, June 13th. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
PENOBSCOT POMONA. 

BY 8. H. T. 

Penobscot Pomona Grange met with 

Orono Grange, but owing to rain and 

consequent bad roads, only fifty-four 


members were present. The meeting 
was called to order by Worthy Master 
E. W. Gregory, and opened in 4th de- 
gree, owing to absence of all regular 
officers except himself and Worthy 
Overseer R. H. Libby. Opening exer- 
cises were followed by music by the 
Orono Grange choir. A very creditable 
address of welcome was delivered by 
Sister A. J. Durgin, and the same was 
well received. Bro. Chas. Dole made 
the response. The next meeting will be 
held with Garland Grange the last Sat- 
urday in June. Ten Granges reported 
varying degrees of success during the 
year since they met here last May. 
Some saw oa prospects for the 
future, while others made no pretensions. 
Bro. Marden, in behalf of Rural Grange, 
Veazie, invited the Pomona Grange to 
meet with them in July, in case the 
Worthy Secretary, who was not present, 
had received no previous invitation to 
that effect from another source, in which 
case the invitation was extended to the 
September meeting. 

Committee on programme for June 
meeting reported as follows: ist, ad 
dress of welcome, Bro. Benj. True; 2d, 
response, Bro. G. M. Gowell; 3d, report 
of Granges, 4th degree work; 5th, dis- 
cussion, “‘When to hay;” opened by 
Bro. W. H. Jordan, followed by Bros. 
J. S. Staples, Joel Richardson, R. H- 
Libby, Charles Dole. Nine candidates 
reported to receive the 5th degree, as 
follows: Sisters A. M. Graves, Susie 
Colburn, Sarah E,. Page, M. A. Park, 
Bros. H. H. Page, D. W. Trine, H. P. 
Gould, M. S. Johnston and S. H. Powell. 
Voted to extend a cordial invitation to 
the Maine State Grange to hold its next 
annual meeting in Bangor. Committee 
appointed to make necessary arrange- 
ments should the State Grange accept 
the invitation, as follows: Bros. E. W. 
Gregory, R. H. Libby, and J. S. Staples. 
Entertainment furnished by Orono 
Grange, viz.: 1st, song, Bro. H. M. Es- 
tabrook; 2d, discourse on Siam, Bro. 
Chas. Buffum; 3d, recitation, ‘Dot 
Long-handled Dipper,” Bro. A. J. Dur- 
gin; 4th, song, Sister G. M. Gowell; 5th, 
reading, Sister W. Flynt; 6th, remarks 
by Bro. A. E. Rogers; 7th, song, ‘‘Amer- 
ica,” by whole Grange. Some very in- 
teresting remarks by Worthy Master 
Gregory were listened to. A hearty vote 
of thanks was extended to Orono Grange 
for the hospitable way in which Pomona 
Grange had been received. 

Orono. 


HAYES. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE ACTION AT ORONO. 


Mr. Editor: The proposition to divide 
up the department of agricultural edu- 
cation among other departments, and 
thus place agriculture in a subordinate 
position in the Maine State College, is 
regarded with just indignation by the 
farmers of Piscataquis county. Has it 
come to this—a college of agriculture 
with agriculture left out? We hope the 
farmers of the State will be heard on 
this matter, and that they shall have 
sufficient influence with the Trustees 
and faculty of the college to prevent this 
backward step, and still retain the inter- 
ests of agriculture intact. 

As an expression of our views, the 
Piscataquis Pomona Grange, at its meet- 
ing with South Dover Grange, May 17, 
passed the following resolutions: 

At the meeting of Piscataquis Pomona 
Grange, with South Dover Grange, May 17th, 
1894, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the proposition or purpose 
to combine or divide the agricultural educa- 
tional department work of the Maine State 
College with other department educational 
work, or teachers, meets with our unqualified 
disapproval. 

Resolved, That any action by the Trustees 
and officers of the college, placing the inter- 
ests of agriculture secondary, would be in 
direct opposition to the fundamental] princi- 
ples of the institution, and could but prove in 
results inimical to the agricultural interests 
of the State. 

Resolved, That as representatives of the 
farming interests of Piscataquis county, we 
respectfully call upon the Trustees of the 
Maine State College to keep intact, and as 
speedily as circumstances will permit, fill 
the chair of agriculture made vacant by the 
death of Professor Walter Balentine. 














rests heavily upon this country at the 


points noted: “Opportunities do not 
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The Farmington turned 

out 900 lbs. of golden butter week 
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¢ hoice Miscellany. 


OUR 2 NEW {W NEIGHBORS. 


There is truth in that old saying which we very’ 
often hear, 
That to make a world it vakes all sorts of 
folks; 
But to think, of all the millions, that tne ones 
who are so near 
Are the very worst our patience half pro 
vokes. 
But 'tis justas true as preaching that in all 
this great, broad land 
There are none which at the present we re- 
call 
Who are quite so disagreeable or dificult to 
stand 
As the family in the flat across the hall. 


They have a tin piano, which they hammer all 
day long. 
Anda poodle dog that barks throughout the 
night. 
qt a .. very sinful to dwell on such a wrong, 
But we'll tad the creature some time with 
delight. 
Their children tread as ‘noisily as rampant 
Texas steers, 
And pinch the baby just to hear it squall. 
If they should ever move away there won't be 
many tears 
For the family in the flat across the hall 


Our daughter Mabel plays with grace the organ 
now and then, 
And Johnnie blows a little on his flute, 
While Margaret takes lessons on the pleasing 
mandolin, 
And Richard plays the violin and lute. 
Of evenings all the young folks sing or havea 
promenade, ' 
And now and then we give a little ball. 
Our home would be real pleasant were it not 
for noises made 
By the family in the flat across the hall 
—Nixon Waterman, in Chicago Journal. 


THE OYSTER OF COMMERCE. 





The hero who was the first man to 
swallow an oyster would be astounded 
if he could read part of a recent bulle- 
tin of the United States fish commis- 
sion and see what an important indus- 
try he started all by himself This bul- 
letin tells about the oyster business in 
Maryland, but, as Maryland produces 
one-third of the world’s oyster product, 
the story of the industry in that state 
contains about all that is necessary to 
an understanding of the importance of 
the oyster commerce. 

Of the 385,000,000 bushels of oysters 
produced in the world each year nearly 
80,000,000 bushels are natives of the 
United States, and more than 11,000,000 
bushels come from Maryland waters. 
The value of Maryland’s product is 
nearly $6,000,000, that of the United 
States about $16,000,000, and that of the 
rest of the world’s a little more than 
$12,500,000. It will be noted that a 
higher valuation per bushel is put upon 
foreign than upon United States oys- 
ters. Thisis because good oysters are 
cheap here, while poor oysters are dear 
elsewhere. When a lover of this deli- 
cacy calls for oysters in a London eat- 
ing house he is asked if he will have 
the best, and when he says that he 


will he gets a sample of Hol- 
land’s product. The oyster beds 
of MHoliand yield about 70,000 


bushels a year, and they are valued in 
this computation at $440,000, or more 
than $6 a bushel Maryland oysters 
are put down at a shade over 50 cents a 
bushel; but there can be no comparison 
between the succulent morsel of Mary- 
land and the rugged old mollusk of 
Holland. The latter, as eaten in 
Europe, looks and tastes somewhat 
iike an ante-bellum copper cent spat- 
tered with acid and sprinkled with 
pepper; and when the partaker tackles 
this so-called delicacy from Holland it 
“seems to him that the chief difference 
between the oyster and the seasoned 
gent would be that the cent might kill 
Aim and the oyster might not. 

True to his purpose of treating the 
oyster from a purely industrial point 
of view, the author of the treatise in 
question has not turned aside to give 
even casual attention to the fascinat- 
ing question as to the identity of the 
first man that swallowed an oyster; 
but he sets forth facts which suggest 
the inquiry whether at least two in- 
vestigators, working independently in 
the field of gastronomy, did not arrive 
at demonstrations of the edibleness of 
this mollusk of forbidding aspect. 
Pliny mentions an Italian oysterman 
of the name of Sergius Orata who culti- 
vated beds in Lake Lucrinus about 
1,900'years ago, and says as much as to 
say that the Lucrinuses were the sad- 
dle rocks of that day. The prehistoric 
shell mounds of this country show that 
the Indians were large consumers of 
oysters before any white man came. 
Thus we find that the noble American 
and the noble Roman were eating oys- 
ters, probably simultaneously, at a 
period anterior to any known associa- 
tion of the white and red races. That 
the early white comers to these shores 
did not bring with them the art of eat- 
ing oysters and were slow to learn it 
from the Indians seems evident from a 
writing of John Smith, published in 
1681, in which he says substantially 
that the colonists got nothing in the 
way of food from the waters of the 
Chesapeake. Half a century later it 
was written of the Kent islanders that 
one of their grievous hardships was 
having to eat oysters to keep from 
starving. A hundred years later began 
the oyster war that has raged up to 
this time between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and it is probable that the out- 
break of hostilities marks the begin- 
ning of the importance of the oyster 
industry in the United States. The 
Marylanders and the Virginians dis- 
covered that a good oyster was worth 
fighting for. It is impossible to speak 
of the present aspect of the contest, for, 
like the revolutions in Central America, 
it is kaleidoscopic Nothing but the 
latest telegrams from the troubled 
waters can afford a view of the situa- 

. tion up to date. Meanwhile, despite 
the war, the development of the indus- 
try went on until, through the magni- 
tude chiefly of the operations in Mary- 
land, the oyster business took first rank 
among the fishery industries of the 
United States. 

In later years the utilizing of the 
shells has been an important part of 
the oyster business. Nobody -has yet 
answered the question that the fool 
propounded to King Lear—how the 
oyster makes its shell—though it is 
known thatthe shell is three-fourths 
carbonate of lime, and carbonate of 
lime is valuable. Because of this sub- 
stance the shells are used in the manu- 
facture of certain grades of iron, for 
chicken food (to be converted from 
oyster shells into egg shells), and for 
making lime to be used in producing 
coal gas andin other industries. Be- 
sides these uses oyster shells are util- 
ized in restocking oyster beds, making 

» country roads, and ballasting rail- 
roads, Instances of the latter use may 
be seen on three or four railroads in 
Maryland and in the Southern Pacific, 
near Morgan City, La. 

The boate employed by the Maryland 
oystermen are an interesting feature 
of the industry. They began with the 
dugout canoe, and some of the largest 
boats used in the business are still 
canoes in shape, though not dugouts 





The first canoes were made of a single 
log. and were small affairs Then 
three, five, or seven logs were joined 
together with wooden pegs or iron 
bolts. One way of making a Chesa- 
peake dugout is to fashion the outside 
lines of the log or logs with an ax and 
plane until the regulation form of 
eanoe is secured; then to bore holes, 
uniform in depth, in the boat from the 
outside and drive wooden pegs into 
the holes; then to turn. the 
boat over and hew out until the inner 
ends of the pegs are uncovered. In 
this way the skin of the dugout can be 
made of uniform thickness. Some of 
these canoes last for many years. The 
Martha Washington, of a capacity of 
nearly eleven tons, was built in 1827, 
and two years ago she was still in use. 
The bug-eye is a big canoe, but nota 
dugout. The largest of them are about 
75 feet long. They are sharp at both 
ends, decked over, and they carry 
triangular sails on two pole masts with 
asharprake aft, and a jib. Some of 
them are smart sailers. A good ex- 
ample of a large Chesapeake bug-eye 
has been lying on the beach in Graves- 
end bay during the past winter. Be- 
sides the types of boats mentioned, 
sloops and schooners are used by the 
oystermen, and steamboats by those 
engaged in oyster transportation. 

When one sees an oysterman lifting 
his long tongs out of the water, he 
sometimes wonders if thee is any limit 
to the length of the poles the man can 
handle in his small boat. There is; it 
is about 28 feet. Longer tongs are 
used on larger vessels, but they are 
worked by halyards fixed to the rig- 
ging. In deep water the dredge is 
used. Itis:a heavy iron rake, and is 
drawn up by means of a windlass on 
board. There are so many laws gov- 
erning the use of tongs and dredges 
that the Maryland oysterman must be 
a lawyer as well as a sailor and a 
fighter. 

The oyster trade gives employment 
to a large number of girls and womeg, 
who work in the “shucking” and can- 
ning houses. —N. Y. Sun. 


A MAD ELXCTRIC EEL. 


A ferocious eel attacked a crowd of 
people in Center Market the other day. 
The furious fish created a panic, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. Thu 
police were called out, and respomied 
promptly, but fortunately the inte.se 
excitainent subsided 

Atone of the large fish booths in 
Center Market the other afternoon 
speckled trout were swimming in the 
aquarium, large-eyed codfish were 
yawning on the counter, catfish were 
winking and blinking, and a delicate 
perfume of mackerel pervaded the air. 
Bon vivants were buying salmon and 
black bass, boarding house keepers 
were purchasing halibut and sturgeon, 
while porgies and herring were selling 
like hot cakes. 

A large box of fish, which just ar- 
rived from Savannah, was brought to 
the booth and opened. It was full of 
rare southern fish packed in ice. 

“What fine fish!” said a lady, 
market basket on her arm. 

At this moment an eel raised his head 
from the box and calmly looked around 
at the spectators) He was an electric 
eel, and the crowd thouzht that his 
eyes glittered like two incandescent 
lights. Every one stepped back in as- 
tonishment. 

Then the eel began to get angry. The 
spectators declared that his eyes 
snapped,and some said that they blazed. 
The more the eel looked around the 
angrier he got. At last he wriggled 
out of the box, jumped to the floor and 
charged on the crowd of spectators. 
The eel’s blood was up. Every one 
turned and ran. Ladies screamed and 
sought refuge on chairs and boxes. A 
red-faced man weighing two hundred 
pounds stood on a fish counter with 
one foot on a mackerel and the other 
on a halibut, and shouted for help. 

The electric eel got fairly frantic 
with rage. He ran hither and thither 
like a wild bull at a bull fight, glaring 
at the frightened spectators with his 
incandescent eyes. Two or three bold 
clerks made a desperate charge and 
one of them grabbed hold of the eel. 
He received a violent electric shock 
and fell over against a fish barrel. He 
estimated that the eel was charged 
with about eighteen hundred volts of 
electricity. The eel seemed to havea 
continuous current of electricity strong 
enough to light a small city like Ho- 
boken. 

The eel felt that he owned the mar- 
ket, and he charged right and left like 
a bullinachina shop. He was almost 
as destructive as a trolley street car. 

“T have it,” said a red-faced man, 
who was standing on the mackerel and 
halibut. “The reason that we can’t 
catch the eel is that we are not insu- 
lated. The electricity in that eel is 
about four times as strong as that sup- 
plied to the electric chair at Sing Sing. 
Let some one put on a pair of rubber 
gloves.” 

“That's wisdom,” said everybody. 
“If that eel keeps tearing about here 
much longer none of us will ever leave 
the market alive.” 

A courageous clerk put on a pair of 
rubber gloves and attacked the eel. It 
made the spectators think of the com- 
bat between St. George and the dragon. 
The struggle was thrilling. At last 
the clerk grasped the eel firmly with 
toth hands. In vain the electric eel 
tried both the continuous and the in- 
termittent current. The brave clerk 
lifted the rampant, living dynamo from 
the floor, dropped him into a gold fish 
jar, and placed a wire net over the top 
of it. The eel was four and one-half 
feet long.. Then the spectators re- 
gained their presence of mind and 
went away.—N. Y. Journal 
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In England a few weeks ago a cer 
tain iron bridge of one of the railways 
was suspected of being unsafe. It 
looked all right, but there were 
some reasons why the managers were 
afraid of it. They could not decide 
themselves, and they sent up to Lon 
don for a famous engineer to come and 
look itover. He came, and was puz- 
zled, too, until he thought of a way tc 
test. He took a kodale and made a 
picture of the bridge with no train 
upon it. Then he kept his camera in 
position and waited for a fast train tc 
come. Pretty soon an express came 
thundering on, and just as the big lo 
comotive struck the bridge he pulled 
open the slide and took a second pic 
ture on the same plate that still held 
the first. When the plate was exam- 
ined the picture with the train was 
found so much below the other as to 
show what the engineer aid managers 
had feared—a dangerous droop to the 
bridge. 


—Poetry vs Pills.—Binks—“Young 
Springum, the poet, has started a drug 
store.” Hinks—‘‘Um’hum, I heard his 
poetry wasa drug on the market.”-— 
Arkansaw Travier. 





A GREWSOME DANCE. 


Ever think of the dancing geese and 
the slow tortoise while eating that pate 
de foie gras with so much relish? No, 
of course not, for it isn’t everybody 
who knows about it. But there’s more 
romance and adventure to the story of 
the pate de foie gras than one would 
ever dream of. 

Indeed, pate de foie gras saved a 
man’s life once. That, in fact, was the 
first any one ever he of it He was 
a gay old cavalier of Strasbourg. Re 
had been caught in some peccadillo Ly 
the police of the marechal—the mare- 
chal de Contades, a fine old) French 
gentleman, who bore the cares of gov- 
ernment far more lightly than he did 
the cares of his stomach, for the table 
wonders of Strasbourg’s governor were 
the talk of the land. The culprit was 
so frowned upon by the marechal that 
his friends knew he was in danger of 
losing his head. As a last resort, they: 
determined to reach the marechal’s 
heart through his stomach. 

There was a famous chef—it was in 
the year 1780, and great chefs were not, 
plentiful in Strausbourg—and through 
him they perfected their design. His 
name was Close. He made a pie of fat- 
tened liver—it was the first pate de 
foie gras. 

When the marechal de Contades sat 
down to his dinner that day he was not 
long in noticing the new dish He 
tasted of it, suspiciously at first. He 
smacked his lips. 

‘Surely it’s good,” he murmured. He 
tried another and larger morsel ‘‘Mon 
Dieu, it’s delicious!” he cried. Half an 
hour's tete-a-tete with the new dish, 
only served to strengthen his first im- 
pressions. 

“‘Who devised this?” he demanded. 

The servants told him how the great 
Chef Close had done it at the suggestion 
of the prisoner, the gay cavalier who 
had been caught in the peccadillo. 

‘*‘Let the cavalier be released at once, 
then,” commanded the marechal, ‘‘and 
bring me some more of this pate de foie 
gras.” 

Chef Close came with it, and the 
marechal made him the roval chef to 
the ruler of Strasbourg. Close lived in 
honor till the governordied. The next 
governor was an old soldier. Clase 
felt called upon to offer his services, 
too, but the veteran only turned up his 
little battle-scarred nose at the famous 
pate de foie gras, and Close was so 
wrought up over it that he left He 
started a factory to make the pates It 
was then that the fame of the pate de 
foie gras was spread all over the world. 
The nobility and gentry made haste to 
get the delicious pates that had been 
so jealously guarded by the old mare- 
chal of Contades, and even in England 
the skill of Close was duly appreciated 
and his dainty dish was duly welcomed 
as ‘“‘Strasbourg pie.” 

But alas for Close! One day a chef 
from the south of France appeared in 
Strasbourg. In some way he—this 
chef, Doyen—got the secret of Close’s 
concoction. He conceived the audacious 
and ingenious idea of adding to the 
Close pate a paste of the truffles of 
Perigord. That painted the lily! Close 
was outdone, and the nobles and gen- 
try gathered about the new shrine and 
Doyen flourished, while Close was driv- 
en toanearly grave, cursing the chef 
who had stolen his secret and was reap- 
ing the rewards of his genius. 

The demand for the pate of Doyen 
became enormous. The chief ingredi- 
ent, the livers of geese, became scarce. 
What was to be done? Doyen’s genius 
came to the rescue and he decided that 
it was easier to increase the size of the 
liver of each goose than it was to in- 
crease the number of geese. Again his 
genius stood him in good stead, when 
he began to figure upon the means He 
first put a goose into an isolated cage, 
so narrow that it could not move in its 
prison. Three times each day he fed 
the goose a meal paste that had to be 
forced down its throat. On the twenty- 
second day he added a few drops of 
poppy oil to the meal. He continued 
this diet till the fortieth day. Then 
the goose had become so fat that it 
couldn’t breathe. After that, it took 
but a moment to wring its neck. 

Doyen cut the goose open and was 
delighted to see that its liver had in- 
creased enormously in size, and that it 
had acauired a pulpy, oleaginous con- 
sistency nicely suited to his purpose. 
Doyen’s successors devised some finer 
methods of fattening and enlarging 
livers. They found that the size was 
increased if the narrow cage where the 
goose was imprisoned had a metal floor, 
under which a slow fire was constantly 
burning. The floors got hot and the 
poor geese could not stand still long, 
because it burnt their feet. So they 
had to keep shifting from one foot to 
the other hopping up and down ina 
sort of ludicrous agony witha waltz 
step. It was a grewsome dance of 
death to any one who saw itin that 
way, but the livers kept enlarging all 
the time, and that was all the mer- 
chants wanted. 

One of the great sights of Strasbourg 
to-day is the making of pate de foie 
gras. No society for the prevention of 
cruelty toanimals dares interfere with 
it, for it is the town’s principal indus- 
try. It is said that there are forty 
thousand geese dancing up and down 
all the time with that waltz step of 
death in the — of Strasbourg, but 
the is de foie gras is so good that 

over here never think of the 
com dance when they are eating it. 
It is doubtful if they know about it, 
though, unless they have visited old 
Strasbourg.—N. Y. Recorder. 
Artificial Petrol 

One of the latest chemical discoveries 
isa method for the artificial produc- 
tion of petroleum. Tke process is sim- 
ple and effective. It is the distillation 
of animal fats and oils at a tempera- 
ture ef three hundred to four hundred 
degrees centigra®&® at a pressure of 
twenty-five atmospheres in a strong 
iron vessel. About seventy per cent. 
of the fatty matter is transformed into 
petroleum, this being ninety per cent. 
of the theoretical yield. The discov- 
ery is not of any commercial im- 
portance up to date as the arti- 
ficial product costs a great deal 
more than the natural product of 
the rock. But for aught anyone is 
justified in saying to the contrary all 
this may be changed within the next 
few years by the use of cheaper basic 
material, or because of the increased 
scarcity of petroleum, or both. The 
ma‘ter, in any event, is one of great 
scientific interest. It tends to show 
how the natural article has been pro- 
duced by the process of nature, while 
it may prove to be the starting point in 
an investigation that will lead up to 
other discoveries having a more prac- 
tical bearing. 


First Lady—Are you going to Miss 
Solong’s wedding? 

Second Lady—Yes It’s my revenge 
on my late fourth husband whom she’s 

















going to marry. —Hallo. 


THE WEATHER-WISE BIRD. 
“Most folks think that when robins 
and bluebirds and other early birds 
begin tocome back to us from their 
winter homes in the south it is prima 
facie evidence that the backbone of 
winteris broken and that spring is 
here to stay,” said a Westchester coun- 
ty observer; ‘‘but they are apt to be 
very much mistaken when they depend 
on that for a sign. The instinct of 
these birds is anything but infallible 
in that respect. A few days of mild, 
sunshiny weather in our latitude, even 
asearly as February, are alnfost cer- 
tain to fetch the bluebirds and robins 
to us, and they may be just as certain 
tosuffer for it. I never pay any atten- 
tion to them as prophets. The hawks 
and owls are the birds I keep my eye 
on. 
“The hawks and owls know when we 
are going to have an early spring, and 
they will let you know it, too, if you 
notice them at their nesting. If they 
get to work at it along in March, no 
matter if the weather is howling cold 
and snow deep on the ground, you may 
safely goonand make your arrange- 
ments for getting in your garden crops 
early in the season. The sun may be 
shining and warm breezes blowing in 
March, and the robins and bluebirds 
piping and chirping cheerily, but if the 
hawks and owls are not at their nest- 
ing yet, pity the robins and bluebirds. 
They will have hard lines before ether- 
ial mildness is with us for good. I have 
known the barred owl to nest as early 
as the 22d of February, with snow a 
footdeepon the ground. I thought 
sure the wise bird was away off in its 
reckoning that time and was making a 
fool of itself. But it wasn’t. We had 
the earliest and evenest spring that 
year I had ever known. 

In the memorable blizzard of March, 
1888, I noticed another conclusive dem- 
onstration of the correctness of the 
owl’s judgment when it came to read- 
ing weather indications. The early 
part of that March was very much the 
sort of weather we have been enjoy- 
ing thus far the present month. Not 
only robins and bluebirds, but other 
song birds had appeared and were ex- 
ceedingly joyous. The barred ow! isa 
denizen of the deep woods, and is the 
chap with the blood-curdling night- 
whoop voice. In the woods near my 
place a pairof these birds had for 
many years had their nest in a hol- 
low tree, and they had been my 
weather prophets a very long time. 
During these warm March days of 1888 
I found that these owls were not moved 
to begin nesting, and I couldn’t help 
wishing that I was able to give the 
song birds a tip,so that they could 
hurry south again and escape the trou- 
ble that I knew must be impending. 
But they had faithin the sunshine, 
and when the sudden blizzard came 
howling and whooping alongI guess 
there wasn’t many of them left to 
wonder what had struck them. During 
those days of terrific weather my two 
wise old owls lay low in their hollow 
tree. The first day after the blizzard, 
when snow was piled almost mountain 
high around them and there seemed no 
prospect of there being any spring 
again, they went to work getting their 
nest ready for the season’s hatching. 
Although the weather turned off warm 
after the blizzard and spring came on 
in earnest, not a robin or bluebird ap- 
peared again before April. The owls 
knew their business; the song birds 
didn’t.—N. Y. Sun. 


THE BARKING WOLF. 








The scent of the coyote is not nearly 
so sharp as his eyesight, else how could 
any sage grouse or broad-bill duck 
nest in coyote land without being 
promptly found and eaten? As to 
game, he kills all kinds of small ground 
game, young deer, and antelope. His 
specialty, however, is feeding upon 
dead carcasses of large animals, either 
wild or tame. This being the case, 
when on our buffalo hunt in Montana, 
in 1886, we got many fine coyotes for 
our collection by putting around the 
buffalo carcasses numerous bits of lean 
meat duly charged with strychnine. 
The ranchmen and cowboys of the 
west have slaughtered tens of thous 
ands of coyotes in this way, to protect 
their young calves and sheep, and 
also to make money from pelts and 
bounties. 

The barking habit of the coyote is 
very dog-like, and his old name of 
barking wolf is very appropriate 
When collecting mammals in Wyo- 
ming, it was a very common thing for 
us to hear the coyotes around our 
camp set up a great barking in chorus 
at the first sign of day-break, just 
when the roosters begin to crow on 
the farm. It is a wild and unculti- 
vated kind of a bark, ending in a fal- 
setto howl, and resembles the cry of 
the jackal of India more nearly than 
any other sound I ever heard. 

But Sir Coyote is cute. He know: 
exactly the distance that constitutes 
fair rifle-range, and he knows just as 
well whether the stranger is armed as 
does the stranger himself. When hunt 
ing in the Shoshone mountains in 1889. 
I wanted to kill a coyote for a specia 
purpose, but never once succeeded ir 
getting a fair shot, even at 200 yards. 
For ten days we banged away indus- 
triously at every one we saw, but 
never touched a hair. Finally, at Cor- 
bett’s ranch, I left the expedition, and 
started north by stage, leaving behind 
me rifle, revolver, knife, and even 
scissors. Just two hours after I had 
said good-bye to my shooting-irons, 
and taken the buckboard “‘‘stage,’’ we 
saw a coyote ahead of us, close to the 
trail. Seeing us coming, he selected a 
soft spot, sat down within thirty yards 
of the trail, and waited for us. 

We drove up, stopped as we got op- 
posite him, and still he did not run. 
That villain sat there coolly and looked 
us over without moving a muscle, but 
with a leer that plainly said, ‘Now, 
don’t you wish you had yourold gun?” 
When we got through making faces at 
him, and wishing fora gun, a revolver, 
or even a common stone to fire at him, 
we drove on; and then he got up and 
went on hunting for jack-rabbits. To 
this day I have been puzzling over the 
question, “How did that gray rascal 
find out so quickly that both the 
driver and I were totally unarmed?’’ 
That he did know it perfectly well I 
have no doubt whatever, for no coyote 
ever waited like that fora man witha 
gun.—W. T. Hornaday, in St. Nicholas. 





—‘I see by the paper,” said Mrs, 
Hicks, *‘that you can buy a sealskin 
from the Esquimaux for two iron hoops 
and a tenpenny nail” “Very true,” 
returned Hicks) “But I can’t spare the 
time to take the hoops and the nail to 
the Esquimaux, and my bank wouldn’t 
honor a check for two hoops and a ten- 
penny nail, sol don’t see how we are 
benefited bv that state of affairs.” 


—If wishes were horses, beggers 





Communications, 








Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
ENITTING IN THE GRANGE. 


(Written for Pleasant River Grange, Milo.} 
Now the vagrant thought is flitting 
To applaud the matron’s knitting, 
Wide and free the fancy ranges 

To a thousand knitting Granges; 

With appreciation lingers, 

Round ten thousand toes and fingers, 
Warmed thus by the loving care 

Of these matrons, staid or fair. 

Deftly has the yarn been fitted, 

That these garments might be knitted; 
Each strand intertwined with art, 
Playing its appropriate part; 

Dyed all hues from sad to gay, 
Rainbow tints and ashen gray, 

Yet the dullest shades were pretty, 
With the sparkling gems and witty, 
Gems of thought all bright and golden— 
Had we vision to behold them— 
Which about the sister linger, 

Knitted in by nimble finger, 

For oft thought takes widest range 
While we’re knitting at the Grange. 


Once again the fancy ranges 

Up and down a thousand Granges, 

And, among the members flitting, 

Sees each patron busy knitting, 

Fashioning soul garments there, 

Which for ages he must wear; 

Sad to see that some are knitting 

Such bad garments so unfitting. 

The bright hours, the needles shining, 

Around which our thoughts entwining, 

Base or noble, pure or vile, 

Form the garments all the while. 

Pride and envy, scorn and hating, 

Would we wear the cloak they’re making 

When we reach the heavenly shore, 
4/And our Grange work is no more? 
@Mercy, loving, free forgiving, 

Justice, truth, and honest living, 

These are colors which shall shine 

Fadéless in the light divine ; 

Soul robes knitted in the Grange 

Must be tried by death’s great change. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
JAPANESE PLUMS. 





BY E. C. DOW. 

SHaving read the communication by 
“Crank’’ in the recent number of the 
Farmer, in which he speaks quite high- 
ly of the Japanese plums, and especially 
of the Burbank, I am led to inquire if 
this be the wisest thing to do. It has 
not yet been proven whether these plums 
are sufficiently hardy to withstand the 
severity of our winters, and it would 
seem better to go slow in introducing 
them. If it be true, as claimed, that 
their fruit buds are injured by the cold 
in the peach growing belt, then it will be 
apt to be found that they are too tender 
for Maine farmers to fool with. Those 
who wish to experiment with these varie- 
ties, and will give them the proper care, 
may find a degree of pleasure, possibly 
profit, in their cultivation. But the 
average farmer who intends to grow 
plums for family use or for market, and 
who will probably give them only aver- 
age care, will in the end be better satis- 
fied if he plants only such varieties as 
have been found reliable. 

The claim made by some salesmen that 
the Japanese plums are proof against 
the attacks of the cureulio and black 
knot have no foundation in fact. Such 
claims mostly originated with agents who 
thus hope to increase their sales. So far 
as I have learned, no reliable nursery 
firms are pushing the sales of this family 
of plums with the claim that they are 
curculio and black knot proof. The man 
who would have plums must make up 
his mind to fight these enemies. I am 
simply a learner in the field of pomology 
and do not feel competent to advise, yet 
it would seem the part of wisdom to de- 
pend on well known varieties, and plant 
of other kinds only when we wish to ex- 
periment with new sorts. So strong is 
my faith in the ability of Maine fruit 
growers to produce the plums needed by 
our people, that I have planted an or- 
chard of one hundred trees; so weak is 
my faith in the claimed superiority of the 
Japanese family that only two trees of 
the number are of that kind. As to 
whether this will be a profitable venture 
or not, time only can tell. 

The black knot is our worst enemy; 
and that is a disease which I believe to 
be largely preventable, ‘and when taken 
in season always curable. Whether | 
am right or wrong in this belief, can on- 
ly be determined by experience. Inci- 
dentally with this subject of plums, 
comes that of new varieties of all kinds 
of fruit. One new kind out of every 
hundred introduced may prove an ac- 
quisition, while the other ninety-nine 
will be pratically worthless. This be- 
ing so, itis best for the general farmer 
or fruit grower, who is in the business 
to make something, to fight shy of the 
most of the novelties and leave their test- 
ing to the Experiment Station. 

Monroe. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


BY W. B, FERGUSON. 


Mr. Editor: Something has been said 
in several numbers of the Farmer, con- 
cerning the application of barn manure, 
whether ploughed under or spread on the 
ground after ploughing. Experience is 
said to bea good teacher. I think it may 
perhaps be of some benefit to my brother 
farmers to give my experience in this 
‘matter. Both experiment and theory 
have taught me that all coarse manure 
should be at first well covered with the 
soil, and I know of no implement that 
will so effectually do it as the plow. 

The best crops that I have ever raised, 
both hoed crops and grain, have been 
raised where the manure was spread 
broadcast, and ploughed under. No one 
need fear that with an ordinary plow the 
manure will get too deep for the roots of 
plants to reach it. If manure is spread 
on the ground after ploughing, much of 
it will remain uncovered, dry up, unrot- 
ted and deteriorate in the sun and wind, 
without benefit to the plant; be it re- 
membered that the roots of a plant ex- 
tend downward for food never come to 
the surface for that purpose. I know it 
is said that manure spread on top of the 
ground will leach down, but how about 
it between rains, when there can be no 
leaching sometimes for a long time, but 
if the manure is ploughed under it is 
continually kept moist, decomposition is 
continually going on, and the roots of 
the plants will find their food therein. 
Much more might be said in favor of 
ploughing under all coarse manure, but 
I have made this writing quite too long 
already. 


FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Aroostook County Agricultural Society—At 
A. Sept. 12th and 13th. 
in Agricultural Society—At Liver- 
= ore Fa fis, A 


. 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Dyson and ‘Hol is Sh ng sch Society—At 
» Sept. 4th, 5th and 6th 
Baldwin and Seb: 
an 


Lake View Agricultural 
ieton—At t Sebago, Oct. 9th, 10th 
Central Washi 
Sept. 18th, 19t 
Easte 


an be Agricultural Society— 
an 
rn State Fair—At = or, August 28th, 
29th, : 30th and 31st. ’ r 
East Somerset P pee gro Society—At Hart- 
land, Se t. 11th and 1 
ncock Jounty Fair Association—At Wy 
moe Park, Elisworth, Sept. 11th, 12th and 


icultural and Horticultural Socie- 
amariscotta, Sept. 18th, 19th and 


Maine State Fair—At Lewiston, Sept. 3d, 
wey, 5th, iv and ™. : —m 
re) Washi on Agricultura iety—At 
Lakeside Park 3 Sept. 4th, 5th and 6th. 4 
North eee » Agricultural ‘Society—At Unity, 
pent. 25th 


Lincoln 
ty—At 
20th. 


Franklin Agricultural noctety—At 
Me utlips, Be t. 18th, 19th and 2 
ricultural Wonlety —At An- 
dover, Sept. 26th and 27th 
xfor ae Agricultural Society—On 
the grounds between Norway and South 
Paris villages, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 


Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
uae Cornish, August 28th, 29th and 


South’ Kennebec _ Agricultural Society—At 
South Windsor, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Somerset Central Agricultural Society—At 
Skowli egan, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 

Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
Ca, me o greunds in Monroe, Sept. 11th, 12th 
and 

Walio ‘County. Agricultural Society—Sept. 
25th and 26 

Washington County mgs preg Society—At 
Pembroke, Sept. 12th and 13th. 

West Washington Agricultural Society—At 
Cherryfield Park, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

York County Agricu tural Society—At the 
Saco Driving Park, Aug. 28th, 29th, 30th 
and 31st. 


IN THE GRIP OF AN OCTOPUS. 


There is a.woman in San Franc isco 
who recently lost a night's sleep 
through reading how citizens of Mon- 
terey captured an octopus there. The 
incident recalled an experience she had 
while in the South Pacific years ago, 
and for that night she never closed her 
eyes in sleep. Her husband was super- 
intendent of a gang of laborers who 
were working guano beds, and his wife 
and child were with him. One day the 
woman was walking along the beach 
when she saw in a pool a particularly 
beautiful shell. Baring her arm she 
reached down into the water for the 
prize when suddenly there was a splash | 
and two snake-like objects entwined 
themselves around the limb submerged | 
in the water. It was a devil-fish, and 
ina moment the pressure on her arm 
was such as to cause her terrible pain. 
Struggle as she might she was unable 
to release herself, and finding that all 
her efforts in that direction were in 
vain, she told her little boy to run 
home for help. The child sped away, 
but by this time the mother began to 
feel her strength failing. She also 
realized with horror that the tide was 
rapidly rising. Wave after wave 
dashed over her body, which had by 
this time been seized by all the arms 
of the octopus. Fortunately the mon- 
ster was a small one; otherwise it 
would undoubtedly have dragged her 
into the water todeath. The water 
rose higher and higher, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that she 
managed to breathe. Finally a wave 
bigger than any of the others rolled 
over her, and her desperate efforts to 
regain her breath left her without any 
strength. Her senses gave way justas 
she heard a shout and a rush of feet. 
The next moment half a dozen men 
had rushed into the water and seized 
her unconscious form. The woman 
was dragged ashore, the octopus still 
clinging to her arms and neck, and in 
a few minutes regained consciousness, 
The octopus, which was promptly 
killed, was one of the smaller kinds, 
measuring only seven feet from the 
body to the end of the longest arm. 





STRANGE NAMES OF TOWNS. 


The maps of the United States show 
that the first settlers of many of the 
towns and cities must have been at a 
loss for names. Everybody has heard 
of Red Bog and You Bet in California, 
and Yuba Dam has been accorded a 
line in history, but when it comes to 
Dog Tooth, of Illinois, Flea Hill, of 
North Carolina, and Fly Mountain, of 
Ulster county, New York, their exist- 
ence would never be imagined unless 
noticed on a map or in a gazetter 
But there are many other places with 
names just as striking: Bobtown, Pa.; 


Bug Hill, N. C.; Chewtown, Pa; Cut 
Shin, Ky.; and Fiddletown, Cal., for 
instance. 


Or if these are not sufficient there 
are Fussville. Wis.; Daddy's Creek, 
Tenn.; Calfkiller, in the same state and 
Big Foot, in Indiana. 

Ohio has a Belle Centre, Iowa a Cal- 
liope, Indiana a Lilly Dale, West Vir- 


ginia a Little Wild Cat, Maryland a 
Maiden’s Choice, South Dakota a Min- 
nehaha, Wyoming a Miser, Pennsyl- 


vania a Nazareth, and Illinoisa Pretty- 
man. 
There are others, such as Young 
Blood, I1L; Young Womanstown, Pa.; 
Whisky Town, Cal; Ty Ty, Ga; Big 
Neck, IIL, and Black Jack flourishes in 
Mississippi, Kansas, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee. 
To reach Bliss one has to go to 
Wyoming county. New York, and the 
only state that has a Bird In Hand is 
Pennsylvqpie—2. ¥- Usre!d 

A Historic Memento. 
A jewel box. recently presented to 
Cardinal Gibbons, was made from a 
piece of the roots of a mulberry tree 
under which, at St. Mary's in Mary- 
land, it is believed mass was first cel- 
ebrated in this region. The date of 
this service was March 25, 1634, and 
when the tree blew down a few years 
ago it was thought to have been be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred 
years old 








Wits Guatacon 


It will be noticed by people taking 
Slocum'’s Ozonized Cod Liver Oil and 
Guaiacol that after a week or two their 
appetites will 
Why is this? Because the Guaiacol de- 
stroys the poisonous Bacteria which are 
present in the stomach and the blood of 
consumptives, and impairing their appe- 
tite and digestion. By destroying these 
Bacteria we give Nature an opportunity to 
re-establish the original healthy condition 
of the tissues. 

A perfect remedy for consumption. 
Pleasant to take. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free, 


commence to improve. 








might get kicked to death —Puck 


Brewer. 








Tobacco 





Its flavor and quality 


can’t be equalled 


‘MAINE CENTRAL RAILROM 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Dec. 11, 1893, 





| 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 715 A 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P, M., via Brunswick and 
Wy Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 

Sere: leave Brunswick 8.20 A.M. 2.99 

M., 12.20 A .M., (night); leave Bath 7.15 
sane A. M., 1.20 P. M. and pte 00 Midnight 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2 35 P. eave Lew 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 1.25 saa i 11.30PM 
torte Sarcmner 8. 15 A. M., 3.20 P.M. t1.25 4 

leave Augusta, 9.33 A.M. 3.42 P. M.. 1.46 
~ ™. Leave Skowhegan 8.35 A. M.. a: 11.40 
P. M.; leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
7 16 (mixed) 10.20 A. M., 14.30 P. M 

FOR 8T. JOHN and AROOSTOOK 00: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and [7.30 P.M 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and ait. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.1! A M 
7.00 P.M.; for Buckeport 7.30 A.M., and 7.16 
P.M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and 


Farm ings 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.1: 


for Lewiston ; 5.06 P. M. for Brunswi k, ‘4, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 
1¢ mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North A» 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft Ae aan and night trains rap 
every night between Boston and Bangor, 
Wey at Brunswick for ewiston 
Bath, and by waiting at ijunction points, for 
Skowhegan, excepting onday mornings, 
ane for Belfast, exter and Buc ksport ex 
ting Sunday mornings 
OR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., Sat 
urday night at 8.30 P. M.; leave Houlton 
11.30 A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; leave Vanceboro’ *2.15 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.004 
M., 2.45 P. M.; leave Elisworth, 10.10 A.M 
2.00 and 4.50 P M.; Gleave Bucksport 5.46 
AM. 1.30 P. M.; leave Bangor 17.20 A.M 
12.45, 8.00 P. M°: le pve Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexte sr) 7.06 A.M., 4. PLN leave Bel 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 a 3.55 P.M.: leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P M.; ; le ave Water 
ville (via Winthrop) o36 A.M.., > P.M. (via 
Augusta) 19.35 A M., 2.26, ‘lobe’ P M.; leave 
Oh ag 6.30, 110.10 "A.M., B-10, '11,00 
leave Bath 7.16 5, 10.66 A.M., 4.05 PM 
‘is ey Sundays at 10.55 A Mt eave 
Brunswick 7.40, 11.20, 111.30 A.M., 430 
ae 35 5 Gisho: leave Farmington 9.00 AM 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
x ‘fn 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50 
10.40 A.M., 111.30 P. M. 


The mid “day 


express trains run daily, Sun 
days includec 


each way between Boston, Ban 


or and St. John, connecting for and from 
ewiston and Bath, but not for Rockland 
Sundays. 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Aa 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 

etween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 


ient hours, for time cf which, as wel! as time 


of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wil 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
Sonerel Passenger Agent. 
uy. 
PAYSON TUC KE R, 
E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. be Gen’! M’g't 


F. 
Gen’! Fass. & Ticket Ag’t 
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FOR BOSTON! 


Aa 3 Trips per Week 





SPRING ARRANGEMENT 
COMMENCING 
Tuesday, April 10, 
1894. 
Steamer DELLA CoLLins will leave August® 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30. connecting wit 
the new and elegant Steamer, 
K ennebec. 
which leav on Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 - 
Bath at 6 P. , Tuesdays, Thursdays ad 
Saturdays. 
RETURNING, will leave Boston, Mond 


Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 60'cl 

Remember our owing Mond ursions to Bos 
ton, returning following Monday evening. 
Jas. B. Drake, President. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, August® 
HIRAM FULLER, Agent, Hallowell. 
W. J. TURNER, Agent, Gardiner. 


The New Store 
HK M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


is Now Open For Business: 

















You are invited to call and see it. 4 
large line of Patent Medicine 
Drugs and Chemicals. 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St, - Augusta, Me 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. Za 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848 





1,1 $5,955,862. 
Assets, Nov. 892, a oxo 


Artemas Li 
Connie | Lendal! 7 Tico 


Sg his 


J.H. Manley, L. 

ent ts rece relive’ dat pod on interest tbe 
rst of eyery mont 
Interest paid "or credited in account on 


first Wednesday of February and August. 
its are exempt by law from al! tax® 
and accounts are stri iy consdential Execan 


sia ce et shored ‘io 
women an : ’ 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasure 


za. ww. Whitehouse 
(emer Lat ener Be, Auguste, ™* 








Prepared by T. A. Slocum Co., New York. 
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ACCO ¢ 


and quality 
equalled, 


RAL RAILROAD, 


in Effect Dec. 11, 1893, 


eave Portland, 7.154, 
1.. via Brunswick and 
M., via wiston and 
inswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
ight); leave Bath 7,16, 
.and 112.00 Midnight; 
r) 2.35 P. M.; leave a 
+»1.25 and +11.30 P.M: 
. M., 3.20 P. M., +1.26 A. 
3 A.'M., 3.42 P.M, 1.56 

an 8.35 A. M., and1.40 
ile 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
M., t4.30 P. M. 


or 7.00 and 8.15 A. M,, 
sort 7.30 A.M., and 7.10 


tland at 8.30 A. M. for 
ie and _ Farmington, 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
K. for Brunswick, Bath, 
lle. 

connect for Rockland, 
ingfield, North An- 
fast, xter, Dover and 
rt, and night trains run 
n Boston and Bangor, 
nswick for Lewiston, 
at junction points, for 
ng Monday mornings, 
ter and Bucksport, ex- 


ings. 
, BOSTON, and WAY 
.John 10.40 P. M., Sat 
P. M.; leave Houlton 
M.; leave St. Stephen 
ceboro’ 2.15 A.M. and 
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Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M, 
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uve Dover and Foxcroft 
+ 4.25 P.M.; leave Bel- 
.M.;_ leave 


M., 3.10, 111.00 
,» 10.65 A.M., 4.05 P.M.. 
ys at 10.55 A.M.; leave 
20, 111.30 A.M., 4.30, 
Farmington 9.00 A.M., 


iston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
? Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 


s trains run daily, Sun- 
ay between Boston, Ban. 
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Moman's | Bepartment. 


——, FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 





iscerning hearts to bless, 
-ach-cheeked wholesome loveliness, 

In Pew ountry girl who long has toiled 

pape me round—yet all unspoiled. 

n til night with a heart so light, 

she answers the carols of blithesome birds, 

‘4g she toils content with a kitchen task, 

- witb dimpled arms in the creamy curds. 

ae she gathers the geatle kine 

odors of hawthorn hedge and clover; 

Derh3P3 she runs in @ fairy race 

--aer the rustic fence or over. 

= aty will all men find 


asight a 


Jot in the ¢ ‘ 

aa oa wart lasses of this good kind, 

1 e rosy cheek and the dancing curl, 

= stalwart form and the teeth of pearl, 

me str ngth—with sense—of the farmer's 
girk 

per soul is clean as her eyes are clear, 

sbe fills the bounds of her homespun sphere, 


put little for hoarded wealth. 


on and cheeks have the hues of 


Her beart 
pnealth— 

Rich in the joys without alloys 

In touch with nature, the flowers and trees, 

ij content in the wholesome poise, 


er mint 
ewer in blessings from such as these, 
Ber life is level, her words are true, 
Her heart as light as a dancing feather, 
Her soul's horizon as good to view 
As highland’s tinted with purple heather; 


The frankest eyes ‘neath hair a-ourl, 

Tbe lithest motion—our pet and pearl— 

The red chee ked, wholesome farmer's girl. 
—L Edgar Jones, in Prairie Farmer. 





SCRIPTURE AND ADORNMENT. 


But on the other hand, beauty belongs 
to mankind, because it is inherent in 
God: it belongs to Christianity; it per- 
yades the realm of the imagination, in 
which largely the elements of religion 
dwell; and the Christian man or the 
Christian woman, in ordinary times, in 
yprevolutionary times, in the average 
circumstances of life, has a right to 
decoration, to ornament, unrestrained 
except by considerations of equity, of 


expense, and of proportion as to what 
they shall use for themselves, and what 
they shall distribute to the needy, at the 
ame time conforming to the dictates of 
good taste, which is only a term to 
designate between true beauty and 


meretricious beauty. Does Scripture 
forbid that? It does seem to, But we 
must use common sense in interpreting 
the apostolie letters. 

For instance, in the Epistle to Tim- 
othy, Paul says: “I will therefore that 
men pray everywhere, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubting.” 
According to the literal interpretation of 
that, men ought never to pray without 
lifting up their hands; but this was the 
expression of a figure that was in Paul’s 
mind, representing what he had seen, 
where irritable religious folks were 
scolding each other. He desired that 
their hands should be held up in prayer 
and not in fisticuffs. (I wonder that 
there has not been a sect formed on that 
subject.) 

“In like manner, also, let women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety, not with 
braided hair, nor gold nor pearls nor 
costly array; but (which becometh 
women confessing godliness) with*good 
works, 

I have observed that this stands right 
in connection with the following text: 

“Let the women learn in silence, with 
all subjection.” 

If people insist upon it that they have 
liberty in one passage, and that it does 
not mean exactly what it says, why do 
they turn round and say that the other 
is to be taken literally? I hold that 
they are all to be taken in a large way.” 
—Mr. Beecher’s Unprinted Words in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


When you go to whitewash your cellars 
puta lot of copperas in the whitewash. 
It will keep the vermin away. 

If you desire to paper a wall that has 
been whitewashed rub the walls down 
with a cloth wet in strong vinegar or 
saleratus, 

Times would not be a quarter so bard 
“some people if they had not labored 
80 excessively hard to make a $1000 in- 
tome seem to do the duty of a $2000 one. 

If you have any reason to think that 


the water you are using may not be per- 
fectly pure, boil it and after it has cooled 
strain it and bottle for use. Boiling will 
purify water always. 

Itis the height of folly to so smooth 
the pathway of your children through 
ite that they meet no obstacles to over- 
‘ome, It requires self-sacrifice to teach 


lf-repression, aud self-reliance can only 
be acquired through dependence upon 
one's own efforts. 


Oileloth is ruined by the application 


oflye soap, as the lye eats the cloth, 
and, atter being washed, it should be 
‘iped perfectly dry or the dampness will 
‘on rot it. If laid down where the sun 
vill shine on it much, it will be apt to 
— fast to the floor unless paper is 
‘aid under it. 


When you have a cake or bread in the 
*ven don’t slam the oven door nor walk 
teavily about the kitchen while it is 

“ing. A fine cake will be irretrievably 
Tulned by a slight jar ata certain stage 
ot ‘ts baking, and one of the most pro- 
lie sources of bad bread is an utter 
'gtorance of how to handle it when it is 
it the oven, 
ae are certain stages of illness 

ea water, no matter how sweet and 
pure it may be, tastes brackish and un- 
Peasant, yet the patient will be de- 
‘oured with thirst. Oftentimes a drink 
— of a teaspoonful of cranberry jelly 

“solved in a glass of ice water will be 
— refreshing. Other fruit jellies will 
_, but they should have a tart 

‘avor always, 

_The old fashioned way of testing a 
_ See if it is done is one of the 
a ones, after all. Select a smooth 
* 1 straw of good size, and after rub- 
og it off draw the cake carefully to the 
8¢ of the oven and run the straw into 
; aan If it is done it will come out 
‘h and free from dough; but if the 
the = net ready to come from the oven 
Taw will have tiny bits of dough 
hering to it. 
— have had your hands for a long 

“ o the “suds,” or have been scrub- 
the and scouring until it seems as 

ugh your skin is on fire from the irri- 

tion of soap and water, rinse your 
oh clear, warm water and then 

“a “em in good vinegar, or squeeze 
ity juice on them and work it well 

the flesh. This treatment often 
Wonders, but it is well to remem- 





ber that it is often the case that a remedy 
that will work well on some skins is an 
irritant to others. 


THE RAGE FOR ROSETTES. 


Rosettes and knots play an impor- 
tant part in summer dress. They are 
used to give an accent of form or of 
color or both, and they are placed to 
“tell on” a costume with wonderful ef- 
fect. 

I have seen the skirt of a dinner 
gown trimmed with nothing but three 
rosettes, and yet it looked elaborate. 
The gown was of moire silk and these 
rosettes, of velvet, were placed to make 
a diagonal line across the front; one 
nigh toward the left side, one in the 
middle, and one near the bottom on 
the right, and the effect was as great 
as if a continuous garland crossed the 
front. 

But these rosettes are something 
More than mere loops of ribbon ar- 





ranged in circles together, such as the’ 


uninitiated usually understand by a 
rosette. They are made with an art 
quite new; they are indeed nearlv 
flowers. It would be impossible for a 
mere layman to explain; only an art- 
ist whose fine fingers have learned to 
fashion such things knows how it is 
done, and she could not tell anybody 
else. 

All I know is that these bits—they 
are not always loops—of velvet or silk 
or chiffon that ray out from a center, 
are crushed or curled, or otherwise 
manipulated, till they are as sensitive 
and instinct with life as if they had 
grown. 

Sometimes the ends elongated and 
roll under like the petals of a lily; or 
else they are triangular; to fit in a cor- 
ner as at the neck ofa jacket, with a 
crimped ruffle look around the apex and 
along frond falling out into each of 
the long corners; or may be they are 
five-rayed like a rose; or eight-starred; 
or have a curious bi-symmetry like the 
or chid. 

One of these petaled velvet bows 
fastens the great lace collar on a dinner 
corsage, with a diamond pin, if you 
like, placed like a dew drow in the cen- 
ter. 

Or a hundred-leaved rosette of chiffon 

is placed on each side of the bodice to 
catch the shoulder draperies and form 
centers for hanging a scarf on each 
side, and holds the essence of all the 
chic of the suminer. They wear much 
these long scarfs falling from rosettes, 
so posed. 
Finally, the bow at the belt that en- 
circles the vapory gowns of muslin and 
sheer silk is made long vertically, with 
a melange of twisted loops from one 
center; or else rosettes are ranged one 
above the other. 

Moire ribbon is used more than satin, 
though all depends on the material and 
design of the gown. Black ribbons are 
put on some light tinted muslin, as 
pink or yellow, to give a note of char- 
acter; may be a knot in the sleeve puff, 
and bretelles over the shoulders with a 
rosette on top and one at the back and 
front.—Detroit Free Press. 





FREE WOMEN. 


A great deal of the fll-health of our 
delicate girls arises from repression of 
their young energy. The boys, too, 
would be hysterical iftheir youth were 
hedged in with so many conventional 
restraints that there would be no room 
left for self-restraint, if everything 
they wore, every word they spoke, ev- 
ery youthful grace and beauty, every 
intellectual endowment, were habitu- 
ally looked upon and openly spoken of 
as making them more salable articles. 
These things belong only to the ages 
of slavery, and I would once and for 
all protest that where there is a 
“market,” marriage in its true sense 
cannot be said to exist. 

Marriage is the free union of the 
free, taking upon themselves such lim- 
itations of their freedomas will lead 
them into the highest realms of lib- 
erty. Liberty implies law, discerned 
to be the best for ourselves and our 
neighbors, the guarantee of a personal 
and national freedom. Thisis the sort 
of freedom, this is the sort of liberty, 
which has become a part of the En- 
glishman’s very self-consciousness, and 
it is the same liberty which our girls 
are claiming, are talking, and are 
using well. It seems certain that the 
result must be to restrain the license 
into which men have turned their lib- 
erty. In fulfilling the logical sequence 
which must give to a nation free wo- 
men to stand by the side of free men, 
our English girls are also carrying on 
te destined work of England for the 
world. 

With grievous and daring exceptions, 
the example and influence of England 
have, on the whole, brought hope and 
light and order to brutalized and en- 
slaved nations—at least to the men of 
those nations. Here and there, even 
in the darkest recesses of paganism, a 
hint,a gleam of the freedom which 
Christianity means for women, has 
reached the most down-trodden and 
tortured of the women of the world. 
They groan witha new apprehension 
of their misery, and it will lie in the 
hands of our daughters, freed them- 
selves, to carry freedom to other wo- 
men.—Contemporary Review. 





The Queen's Name. 

It is probable that most of her 
majesty’s loyal subjects know the 
queen only by her royal style, Victoria, 
and that such of the remainder of them 
asare aware that she bears another 
name, and that that is Alexandrina, 
believe that the latter is the second, 
and, therefore, in some sense the in- 
ferior name. The well-informed, how- 
aver, know that the queen’s names are 
Alexandrina Victoria, and a sentegce 
or twoin a letter of her father, the 
duke of Kent, written within a couple 
of months of her christening, and sold 
a few days since in Paris, may account 
for the choice of the second as the 
principal name. ‘Her first name,” the 
duke wrote, ‘is Alexandrina; Victoria, 
by which she is always called at home, 
is her last, being that of her dear 
mother. The firstshe bears after her 
godfather, the emperor of Russia.”— 
St. James Gazette. 





If you want your child to grow up 
pert and forward, tell people, right before 
it, what a smart child you have, and 
then hire the child to recite some dog- 
gerel, or permit it to make pert replies 
to questions asked it. This recipe if 
strictly followed for three years will 
make a child that people will shun as 
they would the small pox. 

Boiling liquids, jellies or fruits may be 
turned into glass, without breaking the 
vessel, if you press the bow! of a spoon 
on the bottom while filling. 


Before beginning to seed raisins, cover 
them with hot water and let them stand 
fifteen minutes. The seeds can then be 
removed easily. ™ 











DESERTED MORMON WIVES. 


Many of the former polygamists of 
the territory have abandoned their for- 
mer wives and children, pleading as an 
excuse their desire to obey the lawand 
conform to the new order. Many of 
these plural wives, with their children, 
are now living in a state of extreme 
wretchedness, unable to support them- 
selves and their children, while the 
husbands, in the majority of cases, are 
financially comfortable. 

he mistaken idea prevails, writes a 
Salt Lake correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, that the maintaining of a plu- 
rality of wives was a heavy expense 
upon the unfortunate man who obeyed 
his church and encumbered his house- 
hold. This may have been the case in 
many instances, but in the large ma- 
jority of cases the additional wives 
proved to be many sources of addition- 
al incomes, especially on the farms, 
having aided their “husbands” in im- 
proving the property occupied and 
having assisted materially in heaping 
up bank accounts after the tithes had 
been paid to the church. The law 
against unlawful relations is made an 
excuse to cast off these workers in 
their later years,and also to throw 
upon them the burden of large fam- 
ilies, which it had been a religious 
duty to raise. 

The church and the Gentiles are 
united in appealing to these men, who 
are numbered by the hundreds, to ful- 
fill the obligations of manhood and to 
secure the peace and comfort of these 
women who were led into polygamy, 
as well as to aid inthe culture and edu- 
cation of the children born by authori- 
ty of the church, if not under the sane- 
tion of the laws of the land. 

But these men say: ‘‘We must not 
violate the laws.” While they do not 
pose as martyrs, they lay all the blame 
upon the general public for interfering 
with the social relations that prevailed 
here under inspirational teachings. 

In this city there are women seeking 
in every honorable way to maintain 
themselves and children, whose efforts 
are many times poorly rewarded. They 
see the men whom they once called 
husbands indulging in every luxury, 
but no longer recognizing them, even 
if they are pinched or old. The desire 
to obey the law is not so observable 
where the wivesare still young and 
attractive, as many secret visits might 
bear testimony. 


RECIPES WE HAVE TRIED. 


CREAM OF Rice. A simple and sea- 
sonable dessert is a cream of rice with 
cherries. Put about two table spoon- 
fuls of smoothly ground rice into a 
little cold milk. Sweeten a pint of 
milk to taste, flavor it with vanilla, and 
when builing stir the rice into it, stirring 
the whole over the fire until the mixture 
thickens, then pour it intoa mold; when 
cool mix in half a pint of whipped cream 
and pour intua mold with a cavity in 
the centre. When set turn out and fill 
the centre with a compote of cherries. 

A Diso oF Snow. Heap a grated 
cocoanut up in the centre of a handsome 
dish and ornament with pretty green 
leaves or ferns. Serve it up with snow 
cream made as follows: Beat the whites 
of five eggs to a stiff froth, add two 
large spoonfuls of fine white sugar, and 
a large spoonful of rose water or pine- 
apple. Beat the whole together and 
add a pint of sweet thick cream. Put 





several spoonfuls over each dish of 
cocoanut. 
A Pretty Disn. Half fill a bowl 


with cold, stewed, sweetened fruit; pour 
on a cold, boiled custard from which 
you have saved the whites; make a 
meringue of the whites with one tea- 
spoonful of sugar to each egg, and pour 
over the custard. 

CREAM SALMON. Drain off the liquor 
from one can of salmon and mince fine. 
For the dressing, boil one pint of milk, 
two even tablespoons of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste. Have ready one pint 
of pounded bread crumbs, place a layer 
in the bottom of a dish, then a layer of 
salmon, then a layer of dressing, and so 
on, placing the crumbs on the top 
layer. 

CREAM MUFFINS. €Three eggs beaten 
separately, a tablespoonful of butter, 
a pint of sweet cream, a half teaspoon of 
salt, flour enough to make a stiff batter; 
whites of four eggs well beaten. Fill 
the hot, well-greased muffin rings half 
full and bake quickly. 

ORANGE SOUFFLE. Peel and slice six 
oranges, put ina glass dish a layer ef 
the oranges, then one of sugar, having 
two or three layers of each. Pour over 
this a cold custard made of one pint 
of milk, yolks of two eggs, and half 
acup of sugar. Beat three whites toa 
stiff froth, stir into them three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and pour it over the 
custard. 





To Keep Ants Away. 

Rub a light film-coat of balsam Peru 
around near the bottom of table or kitch- 
en safe legs—just a narrow band will do 
—and renew the balsam every two or 
three weeks. This will keep ants away 
from tables, kitchen safes, etc., and what 
they hold or contain, provided there is 
no other ant-way than up the legs. One 
drop of this balsam spread around the 
upper part of a sirup bottle will keep the 
ants away for months. Boil one ounce 
of the balsam in one gallon of rain water 
for half an hour, and sponge this water, 
while hot, over wooden floors and walls 
and it will keep ants away fora long 
time. 





For starching muslins, ginghams and 
calicoes dissolve a piece of alum the size 
of a hickory nut for every pint of starch. 
This will keep the colors bright for a 
long time. 





Economy and Strength. 

Valuable vegetable remedies are used 
in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in such a peculiar manner as to retain the 
full medicinal value of every ingredient. 
Thus Hood’s Sarsaparilla combines 
economy and strength and is the only 
remedy of which ‘100 Doses One Dollar” 
is true. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills do not purge, pain or 
gripe, but act promptly, easily and 
efficiently. 





Needles were first made in 1545, when 
ten was a good day’s work: 





It is a great mistake to suppose that a 
simple tonic gives strength; it only stimu- 
lates the stomach to renew action. To 
impart real s 
purified and enriched, and this can only 
be done by such a standard alterative as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


, the blood must be} read 





Poung Folks’ Column. 


Mr. Editor: Iam a little boy eleven 
years old, and am quiteareader. I have 
a book called “Campfire Chats of the 
Civil War,” relating incidents that hap- 
pened to the private soldiers. Think- 
ing one so funny | thought I would write 
it for the other boys and girls to read. 
One night there was a heavy rain and in 
the morning before the other soldiers be- 
gan to stir about the camp, a fellow tied 
a string to his bayonet, took a position 
on the parapet and began fishing in a 
shallow pool, and to all appearances be- 
came entirely unmindful of his surround- 
ings. An hour passed, no one interrupt- 
ed him, and still he could be seen, quiet- 
ly but regularly, lifting his gun with the 
string from the pool, as though the gun 
were a fishing pole and that he had a 
bite. By and by the sun came up, and 
while the other boys were going about 
camp preparing for breakfast, the fisher- 
man still kept up his weary stroke, lift- 
ing his supposed fishing tackle from the 
water almost as regularly as though it 
was done by aclock. The surroundings 
and occasion were such that it was only 
necessary for a sane man to look once in 
order to be convinced that something 
was wrong about the machine, which 
was fishing in the pool. The boys all be- 
gan to talk about the matter, many jest- 
ing in a manner that was wholly amus- 
ing, but no cessation in the regular 
stroke of the fisherman. Finally the 
matter came to the notice of the captain, 
who at once proceeded to the interest- 
ing scene of operations. ‘‘What are you 
doing there?’ he demanded. No re- 
sponse. The gun and string were lifted 
with the same regularity as_ ever. 
‘Halt!’ commanded the captain, not a 
single movement in the fisherman; up 
went the pretended fishing tackle again. 
“Shoulder arms!’ again commanded the 
captain, thinking that hearing an accus- 
tomed order might bring the soldier to 
his senses; but the warrior’s countenance 
was as rigid as ever, and the fixed stare 
seemed riveted on the string which hung 
from the point of the bayonet and drop- 
ped carelessly down into the small pool 
before him. The captain now concluded 
to repert the matter to the colonel, and 
started off on the errand at once. He 
suddenly met the colonel who had also 
beheld the fisherman and was coming to 
investigate. The captain then returned 
to the scene with the colonel, when the 
same experience was repeated. The 
colonel concluded to call the surgeon 
who came and examined the fisherman, 
as well as possible, while the incessant 
raising and lowering of his gun was car- 
ried on, and he recommended that the in- 
sane fisherman be given a discharge, 
which was accordingly written out and 
handed to the captain, but before it was 
given to the soldier the colonel asked, 
“What are you fishing for?’ no reply. 
‘‘Well I guess you can give him the docu- 
ment.”’’ The colonel and the captain 
handed it over to the soldier saying 
loudly, ‘‘Here, take this.” ‘“‘That’s what 
I was fishing for,” replied the fisherman 
as he pocketed the discharge and imme- 
diately leftcamp, much to the amuse- 
ment of all the boys, except the colonel, 
captain and the surgeon. 

Roya. W. Brown. 














Mr. Editor: { am a boy thirteen 
years old, and live on a farm. I notice 
some one gives their weight and height, 
sol will give mine; I weigh 115 Ilbs., 
andeam 5 ft. 6in., tall. We keep 6 head 
of stock, a pair of bulls, 3 cows and 1 
horse, and my sister has one lamb. My 
school does not keep now and I study at 
home; my studies are reading, arithme- 
tic, history, geography, grammar, spell- 
ing and Latin; I like Latin best, I think 
it is the most interesting study there is. 
I have one sister, her name is Pansy, 
she is five years old. I think I can cor- 
rectly answer the questions O. L. Buck- 
man asked: 

1. The Battle of Bennington. 

2. The Battle of Bunker Hill. 

3. Washington never received a wound 
in battle. 

I will ask a few questions. 

1. Where is volcano Iztaccihuati ? 

2. Where is Cape Washington? 

3. Who was called the father of medi- 
cine? 

4. Who founded Providence? 

5. Who was the chief engineer in the 
construction of the military works at 
West Point? 

Buck/field. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
boy 10 years old. I live on a farm 
bordering on Bluehill bay, and it is very 
pleasant here in the summer. From our 
front dooryard you can see Mount Desert 
hill, and the Tiptop house, and Long 
island, Tinker’s island, Gott's island, 
and many others whose names I can not 
think of. Itis nice sailing and fishing 
all along the shore.’ The bay is never 
very rough, for there are so many islands 
they make a breakwater, and there are 
little coves with fine sand beaches, 
which make lovely places for bathing. 
There are two steamboats of the Ells- 
worth and Rockland line that pass here 
every day, and call at the wharf one-half 
mile up the bay. There are quite a 
number of steamboat wharves in this 
town, and a great number of boats call 
here in the summer, and there are large 
numbers of tourists coming and going. 
Below here there is a large sardine fac- 
tory, and I think they employ oger one 
hundred. My papa takes the Farmer, 
and we all like it very much. I will 
close by asking some of the boys and 
girls to write to me. Yours truly, 

FRANK S. HAMILTON. 

North Brooklin. 


Dear Boys and Girls: Iam a girl fif- 
teen years old; [am 5 ft. and 5 in., in 
height, weigh 130 pounds, blue eyes and 
long brown hair. My school is not keep- 
ing now; I have for studies, fifth reader, 
grammar, history, writing, spelling, large 
arithmetic and physical geography. My 
father made maple syrup this spring and 
we quite often made candy. [like to see 
the column full every week and I think 
we ought to make it as Interesting as we 
can. I think the answer to O. L. Buck- 
nam’s questions are: 

1, The Battle of Germantown. 

2. The Battle of Bunker Hill. 

3. Washington was never wounded in 
battle. 

I will ask a few questions. 

1. Which is the longer, the Pacific 
Railroad or the Telegraphic Cable? 

2. In what bay was the Atlantic Cable 
landed? 

3. Where is Columbus’ tomb? 

I can do all kinds of house work. I 
worked out 5 weeks this winter; I like to 
do house work very much. I will close 
now by asking the girls and boys to 
write to me? [I will answer all letters. 

Truly yours, Kate M. Luce. 

West's Mills. 





PLAISTED WHITMAN. 











Dear Girls and Boys: I live on a 
farm of 150 acres. I have four brothers 
and one sister, all older than myself. 
My father has taken the Maine Farmer 
about ge Fg: and I like to read the 
young folks’ column very much. We 
keep 4 cows, 2 heifers, 3 yoke of steers, 
I yoke of oxen, 1 horse, 16 sheep, 19 
lambs, and 35 hens. I have a cosset 
lamb that will follow me into the house, 
and will run and play with me. I went 
to school this winter; it was aterm of 
ten weeks. My teacher’s name is Sadie 
N. Morrell of Waterville. I like her 
very much. My a were third 
er, § ) ’ ’ 
arithmetic and’ eriting, hove been 
sick since school closed with diphtheria, 
and can’t go out mueh yet. For pets I 








have four cats and one kitten; two of 
them are coon cats, and are very pretty. 
Their names are Topsy, Nuta, Panty, 
Coony and Pussy. I have ten dolls. I 
can wash dishes, sweep, cook, sew and 
crochet. I would like te have some of 
the little girls write to me, and I will 
answer them. I am ten years old. 
Togus, Bor 102. Datsy E. Lipsy. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a friend, who 
lives in the same house that I do, and 
they take the Farmer. I rexd the young 
folks’ column every week, and think 
that it is a very interesting column. My 
mother died three years ago, and in two 


years after that my father died. I have 
two sisters and tww brothers. My sis- 
ters’ names are Gladis and Berwell: 


their ages are 5 and & My brothers’ 
names are Clyde, who is 10, and Clifton, 


who is 17. Mv sisters are at Lisbon 
Falls with my Aunt Hattie. My brothers 
are at East Dixfield and Boston. We all 


feel very lonesome. I was 15 years old 
last January. For pets [ have two mice, 
one dog and one cat. Iam living with 
Mr. N. H. F., Carthage. He has for 
stock, 8 head of cattle, one horse, one 
colt, one calf, 19 sheep and 20hens. [ 
would like to hear from the girls, as 
well as from the boys. I will answer all 





letters. MELVIN B. Cox. 
Carthage. 
Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
girl most 8 years old. My Grandpa 


Fogg takes the Farmer, and this is the 
first letter I have written for it. The 
only pet I have is a kitty named Tiddle- 
dywinks; he is very fond of catnip. | 
have been to school every day this year. 
My studies are reading, spelling, nuin- 
bers, language, music, drawing and 
writing. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Blaisdell; Ilike her very much. Itis 
vacation now, and my playmates and 
myself are having a good time keeping 
pin store. Good-bye. 
GRACE E, Foae, 
61 High street, Lewiston. 





Dear Young Folks: Papa has taken 
the Maine Farmer about ten years, and 
my grandpa, William Barrows, and my 
great-grandpa, Stephen Barrows of Rock- 
ville, took ita good many yearsago. I 
should like to see the little folks that 
write; [ read their letters, and think 
they are nice. i write letters to auntie 
sometimes, but I am only 8 years old, 
so I can’t write very well. My papa is 
motorman on the big freight car from 
Rockland to Camden. I live just across 
the street from the power house and 
car barn. My school begins next Mon- 
day. I will close by sending my love to 
all the girls and boys. 

Glen Cove. Laura F. Youne. 

Dear Friends: I have been reading 
the children’s column, and decided to 
write a letter myself. My home is in 
Sabattis, a quiet little village, with a 
population of about four hundred; the 
greater part of them are employed in 
the woolen mills. I am 11 years old, 
and attend school when it is in session, 
and enjoy it very much. I would like 
to have some of the girls of my age 
write to me, and I will answer. 

Sabattis, MINNIE E. JoRDAN. 





A CITY OF BETTER DAYS. 

The blow which fell on Dublin near 
ly a century ago, and which checked 
its material prosperity as effectually 
as the Spanish siege broke that of Ley- 
den, did not operate to also blight its 
growth. It remains among the first 
score of Europe’s centers of popula- 
tion, and the county of which it is the 
heart contains 50,000 more people than 
it did in 1841. There is only one other 
county in Ireland which does not ex- 
hibit a loss in population of from 30 to 
65 per cent. for the same period. 

This increase does not, unhappily, be- 
token a gain in resourcesand profitable 
activity. The average standard of 
wealth in Dublin has, I should think. 
declined considerably since 1841. Be- 
tween that date and the year 1800 the 
fall was precipitous. The ledgers of 
the old banking house of Latouche pre- 
serve a curious detail of proof. Of the 
104 peers in the Irish parliament, 82 
kept their accounts with Latouche, and 
the personal expenditure of these in 
Dublin aggregated £624,000 in a single 
year. There were a hundred town 
houses of the nobility then, and tlrere 
were 300 members of the commons, 
who, from the necessities of the case, 
were either wealthy men or the sala- 
ried nominees of wealthy patrons. The 
mere presence of parliament must have 
meant the annual circulation of at 
least two millions sterling in Dublin. 

It is possible to enumerate manufac- 
tories and mills known to have existed 
in Dublin in 1800, employing some 16,000 
artisans, of which all vestige had disap- 
peared within thirty years thereafter. 
In 1825 the number of resident peers 
had dimlnished to twelve, and to-day 
there is practically mone at all. The 
toilers went away as well, not only the 
woolen, silk and carpet weavers, and 
those skilled in the fabrication of other 
manufactures, but the host of builders. 
masons, stonecutters and artistic stuc- 
co workers who had been employed in 
that splendid renaissance of public and 
private architecture which marked the 
lifetime of Grattan’s parliament.- 
Fortnightly Keview. 


Have no equal as a prompt and positive 
cure for sick headache, biliousness, con- 


stipation, pain in the side, and all liver 
troubles. Carter's Little Liver Pills. 
Try them. 





Iron and steel are made by native 
tribes in the interior of Africa. 





A Woman Shrinks 


from telling 
her physical 
troubles to 
men. During 
the past 20 
years thou- 
sands of 
women 
throughout 
the world 
have written 
in womanly 
confidence to 
Lydia E. 
Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass., and laid bare the 
life of misery they endured. 
They wrote freely, knowing 
that their letters went straight 
to the hands of a woman, who 
not alone understood their 
sufferings, but whose heart 
was full of sympathy with them. 
The experience of thovu- 
sands has proved how care- 
fully their letters were studied, 
and how true and sure came 
the answer and helpfulness. 
And also that Lydia E£. 
Pinkham’s Vegetab -om- 
pound is woman's great iriend. 





‘Coming! 
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Coming! Coming! 


SCRIBNER & SMITH’S 


NEW, ENORMOUS UNITED SHOWS! 


DOUBLE CIRCUS, COMPLETE MENAGERIE! = | 


FAMILY MUSEUM, ARABIAN ATHLETES, i 
JAPANESE ACTORS, | 
Trained Animals and $15,000 Free Horse Fair. 


AUCUSTA, Wednesday, June 6th. 
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250 People, 125 Horses, 10 Cages of Animals, 3 Open Dens } 
in Parade, 3 Golden Table Cars, 8 Tents, and a 
Dazzling Sun Bright Free Street Parade. 
The only Egyptian Blesbok in captivity, secured at an enor- : 
mous expense. Bazal, The Giant Elephant, a monster mighty ; 
pondering performing Elephant, the very largest in this country. 


WILLIE ©. DALE, 
The 


Champion Bareback Rider of America. Famous De Vine 


Troupe of French Arielists. 


10 Of the Most Famous Clowns 10 


Giant Elephants, Awkward: Camels, Lordly Lions, Terrific 
Tigers, Deadly Jaggers, Monster Pythons, and a pair of the 


Ferocious South A‘rican Grave Diggers. 
Grand Golden Street Parade at 12 sharp. 
admits to all. 


CARDINER, - ° 
RICHMOND, ~~ 


One 25c. Ticket 
Doors open at Land 7. Tournament at 2 and 8, Sy a 


Tuesday, June Sth. i 
Thursday, June 7th. { 





A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


For twelve years a suf- 
fering wreck, CURED at | 
last by a wonderful 
remedy. 










BENJAMIN KIRKPATRICK, 61 Camden 
Street, says: — 
**For twelve years I have been a 
being Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Doctors had given me up, 


Mr. BenJ. KIRKPATRICE. 
broken down man, the cause 
Dizziness, and Rheumatism. 


RED SEAL SARSAPARILLA 











w= from the first helped me, and I have gained 25 _ = 

*~ pounds in weight: appetite is good. Although 74 @ } 
= vears old, I am to-day a well man. I tried many = , i) 
= medicines without slightest relief, except from your ad i 
SS wonderful medicine.”’ = 

x SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. = 

= 

& Red Seal Remedy Co., Rockland, Me. = 





TRUES ELIXIR 


is an infallible remedy for all kinds of Worms in Children or Adults, [ 
It cures al! Childreff?s Diseases and for adults in cases of Constipation, 
Biliousness, Loss of Appetite, Jaundice, Dizziness, Headaches, Torpid 
Liver, etc., it has noequal. It is, in fact, a general Family Medicine. 
In use 43 years. A greater favorite now than ever. Purely vegetable 
and harmless. Price 35 cents, at all druggists, or of the prietors, 


DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, ME. 


We make the Treatment of Tape-worms a specialty. Write for Pamphlet. 


TRADE MARK 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY 


Dr. Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
instant relief for all aches and pains. Can be 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 
out of order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves " 
nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- | 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 4 
b) more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
ternally; indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
$2.00. If your druggist does not ove them, they 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


1S West St. - Boston. Mass. 














STODDARD’S 
Babcock Milk Testers 


STEAM AND HAND POWER, 
ARE THE LATEST AND BEST. 
peci ircul d Free Catalogue of Superior Dairy 
and = -_ Bg heh Boilers ona! Engines. 


Fe Mention a1 MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG., Rutland, ¥t. 
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TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
ace, $2.50 for three inuser- 
aw ona e+ 4 for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
.§. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
mh. in Cumberland ee ie 
. J. Carte of Hollis Centre, is now 
elitetien our subscribers in York county. 
Mr. J. W. Keux1oaee is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Penobscot county. 
































It seems as though the wild straw- 
berry plants were never covered with 
such a profusion of blossoms as at pres- 
ent; an augury of a bountiful harvest 
of this most delicious of our Northern 
fruitage, let it be hoped. 


Our venerable and respected friend, 
Hon. Albert W. Paine of Bangor, en- 
tered upon the sixtieth year of his prac- 
tice at the bar last Monday. It is said 
that he is the oldest lawyer in contin- 
uance of practice in New England. 








How the hard times strike all sorts of 
benevolent enterprises is seen in the fact 
that the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary society is $57,000 behind last year in 
receipts, and the American Unitarian 
Association is equally hard up. Men 
with diminishing incomes naturally cut 
down their benevolences first. 


“Good Queen Vic's” seventy-fifth 
birthday was celebrated with great spirit 
and animation, not only throughout Eng- 
land, but by organizations of Englishmen 
in the large cities of the country. May 
the affairs of her kingdom continue in 
peace and quiet throughout her benign 
" reign. 


The British war-ship Blake has been 
sojourning in our waters, giving Ameri- 
can naval experts opportunity to com- 
pare this English masterpiece with our 
own Columbia and New York. In Bos- 
ton, courtesies were extended to the Brit- 
ish naval officers by* Gov. Greenhalge, 
while the war-ship was brilliantly illum- 
inated. 


Word has been received from the 
Treasury Department at Washington 
that a new counterfeit five dollar silver 
certificate isin circulation. It is of the 
series of 1891, check letter C, plate num- 
ber 5, J. Forrest Tillman, register, D. 
N. Morgan, and a portrait of Grant. 
Many of these certificates are in circula- 
tion in the East. 














Yesterday, throughout the most of 
this wide-extended country, Memorial 
Day was celebrated with patriotic dem- 
onstrations. In the large cities, as well 
as in the most obscure village and ham- 
let, the loving service to departed patri- 
-ots was paid. Memorial day has come 
to stay; it is the National Sabbath of the 
year; no other day can take its place or 
awaken the memories it enkindles in the 
human heart. 





Rockland’s newspaper war, which has 
been attracting considerable attention 
for the past nine weeks, is ended. With 
Saturday’s issue the Rockland Sun sus- 
pended publication, leaving the field to 
the Rockland Daily Star. This has been 
brought about by an agreement arrived 
at by the two publishing companies. No 
one in his senses supposed for a moment 
that Rockland could long support two 
daily papers. They were both good 
ones. 


In those towns of the State that have 
not availed themselves of sewerage facili- 
ties, but resort to open drainage in gullies 
or other places which they find the most 
handy, great complaints are heard, on 
account of the poisonous and deadly 
odors that arise. Every town, however 
small, should have a well defined system 
of sewerage, begin work at once, and do 
something every year in the direction of 
carrying out the system. No town can 
afford to long postpone this matter. 








Northport will be the scene of a num- 
ber of prominent meetings the coming 
summer. The Teachers’ Institute for 
Waldo and Knox counties will begin on 
August 6th, and last four days. The 
Chautauqua meeting will begin August 
13th for a week; the Methodist camp- 
meeting will begin August 20th. In July 
the Maine Press Association will have 
an excursion trip in Penobscot Bay, and 
will probably make their headquarters 
at Northport. 





The Maine Press Association was 
formed August 11, 1864. Only seven of 
the original members are living, as fol- 
lows: Col. John M. Adams of Portland, 
Joseph A. Homan, Esq., of this city, 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Lewiston, 
Mr. Marshall N. Rich of Portland, Hon. 
Eliphalet Rowell of Hallowell, Mr. 
Frank G. Rich of Bangor, and Brown 
Thurston, Esq., of Portland. The As- 
sociation has been a source of mutual 
good among it members and the frater- 
nity generally. 





Our readers will remember pleasantly 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D. D., formerly pastor 
of the old South church in this city. 
Rev. Dr. Ecob has now carried out the 
purpose expressed a year ago, and re- 
signed the pastorate of the Second Pres- 
byterian church of Albany, N. Y. Dr. 
Ecob’s action is equivalent to a with- 
drawal from the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, and is due to the ‘action of the 
general assembly in the Briggs case a 
year ago, and has probably been pre- 
cipitated by the attitude of the 
assembly toward Dr. H. P. Smith 
and the liberal wing of the de- 
nomination. In his letter of resigna- 
tion Dr. Ecob says: “The attitude of 
our denominational courts toward the 
minority renders it absolutely impera- 
tive upon me, in self-respect and good 
conscience, to withdraw from such un- 
constitutional dictation, and from any 
apparent consent to such an intolerant 
and destructive use of our system of 


NATURE'S JEWELS, THE WILD FLOWEBS. 
“The turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 
My temple, Lord, this arch of thine!” 

Over the length and breadth of this 

beautiful earth, like gems dropped by 
the munificent hand of the Creator, the 
wild flowers lie scattered in rich luxuri- 
ance. The first herald of spring we 
have had, the lovely trailing arbutus. 
How many sweet and tender messages 
it takes from friend to friend! How the 
light of its pink, shell-tinted flowers 
makes a hope spring up anew in our 
hearts that a glorious resurrection time 
is at hand, when the earth will once 
again be clothed in beauty. As we see 
it, the only living thing among the dead 
leaves and general decay surrounding it, 
we think how lovely are those blossoms 
that 
“Give to heaven the sweetness of their breath, 
And to earth the beauty of their bloom.” 
Then, when the glorious spring-time 
has fairly burst upon us, we have wild 
flowers everywhere. Here, is a perfect 
wealth of gold-starred dandelions set in 
their beautiful green background. The 
lawns and waysides have, recently been 
sprinkled with them. There, tufted 
knots of the modest violet, regal in its 
vesture, but simple in its humility, seek- 
ing as it does the commonest haunts 
wherein to utter its sweetness; content 
if it but give joy to the peasant, who 
“homeward plods his weary way.” 
These follow the Mayflowers with their 
graceful, festal robes, and impress us 
with their meekness and delicate shading. 
Along the banks of the purling stream, 
pink and white anemones shine out of 
their mossy beds like stars scattered here 
and there by the angels, to brighten this 
dull earth of ours. They nod their tiny 
heads in disdain at the scarlet partridge 
berry lying suppliant at their feet, and 
coquettishly woo the crystal ripples of 
the brook as it hastens on its pebbly 
way, singing its little song. And ever 
and anon the flowers listen to the pretty 
verses as it glides coldly by: 

“I come from haunts of cool and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 


And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


“I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I babble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pepples. 


“I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


“I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever.” 

Some overhanging, moss grown rock 
the lady columbine chooses for her 
throne, and from her entrance she flings 
out her pink or flame-colored banners to 
the breeze—proud and defiant, and as if, 
happy in her own conceits, she claimed 
prestige as belle of the season. Then 
there are golden buttercups, that some 
of our people are cultivating in their 
ardens, suow-white blackberry, and 
wild strawberry blossums, pussy willows, 
and countless varieties in meadow and 
wilderness ‘‘that make so gay the soli- 
tary path where no eye sees them.” 

How depict with dull, colorless words 
the yellow daffodil, the rainbow-tinted 
iris, the honey-sweet pink and white 
clover blossoms, the graceful lily of the 
valley, or the wax-like mountain laurel? 
Vain the task of him who would with 
feeble pen portray the inimitable effects 
in freckle, streak or stain, of His un- 
rivalled pencil who “inspires their 
balmy odors, bathes their eyes with 
nectar, imparts their hues in grains as 
countless as the seaside sands.’”’ Who 
can render truthfully the tints and tones, 
the lights and shades and harmonies of 
the greenish-gray lichens, the soft, 
brownish-green mosses, with here and 
there a warm bit of coloring? 

And now look upon the stretches of 
upland meadow-land, and behold the 
gorgeous growth of marguerites (field 
daisies), at once the holiday rambler’s 
glory and the farmer’s bane. Alas! 
where these abound there is, it is true, 
picturesque beauty enough to fill with 
delight the lovers of nature, but with it 
a barrenness that harrows the very soul 
of the sons of thesoil. The blue gentian 
is noted for its exclusiveness, choosing 
only certain favored haunts to open its 
daintily fringed cup to the golden sun- 
light of the mid-summer day. 

Scarce are the summer glories . faded, 
than a fresh creation spreads new beau- 
ties on the hillside and by the brooks, 
in sunny dale and darkling wood, along 
the green lane and amid sombre forest 
shades. The wild flowers still hold 
sway over our hearjs, and call forth our 
homage, alike by their bright coloring, 
varied beauties and rich contrasts. In 
the brilliancy of the early autumn land- 
scape, who is there among us whose 
innate sense of the beautiful has not 
been touched and quickened into life, 
as patch upon patch of the golden rod, 
waving its graceful plumes in the fresh- 
ening air, breaks upon his enchanted 
vision! Side by side with the prolific 
and enduring golden rod, the wild aster 
turns its purple disk to the sun, with 
endless variety of tints and shading. 

Ah, well, indeed, God has fashioned 
and formed for our earthly dwelling a 
beautiful world; but in no part of His 
creation are His wisdom and power 
more manifest than in the exquisite con- 
formation .and delicate coloring of the 
simplest wayside blossom. As is His 
wont, He is unsparing in the profuse- 
ness and variety of the wild flowers, and 
in His magnificent scheme of decoration 
He scatters, not thousands of species in 
one particular place, but apportions 
new varieties to different climes and 
countries. Thus at every step the eye 
is charmed again and again, till satiety 
becomes almost a pain, and the soul of 
the creature is forced” to pay, even in- 
voluntarily, silent homage to that Divine 


touches surpass in grandeur of effect 
and harmony of coloring, the master- 
pieces of the most gifted of His feeble 
imitators. What are the costly and 
elaborate efforts of the millionaire to 
make of his palace a paradise, compared 
with one of Nature’s landscapes? In 
contrast to all his artificial grandeur, 
we instinctively think of the sweet 
fragrance of the simple flowerets of the 
green hillside, that give out their 





government.” 


mingled perfumes as if to greet our 


Artist, whose lightest, most careless | goad 


coming, as we step upon the richly- 
enamelled carpet woven by the hands of 
a loving God, to delight and refresh His 
creatures while pursuing the rough and 
toilsome pathway of life, bearing the 
heat and burden of the day. It is a 
beautiful world, gemmed with those 
lovely creations, the wild flowers, as the 
firmament with stars. 

As we pick up a humble little blossom 
of the vale, and examine the exquisite 
symmetry of its form, the delicate tints 
and shading of its petals, its indescrib- 
able grace and beauty, the sense of its 
presence is forced upon us by the subtle 
sweetness it exhales—its life-breath, so 
to speak, and we exclaim with heart- 
felt fervor, ‘‘Verily, not Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these.” 

Go, then, to the woods and fields, and 
there drink from the living source of 
beauty. Read in the open book of 
Nature her great truths; let her fix for 
you the principles of true art, and teach 
you wherein true beauty consists; drink 
in Nature’s thoughts under the canopy 
of heaven, and study how to group your 
happiest effects on the carpet of the 
earth. Seek in Nature your inspira- 
tions, and put aside the morbid creations 
and fantasies of an erratic taste and an 
unbridled imagination. Nature is our 
safest guide; with het’ for a guide, none 
but healthful ideas of beauty and har- 
mony in contrast and coloring can we 
take away from the lessons she gives us 
in her studio, the face of creation. 





The Collateral Inheritance Law. 

The collateral inheritance law, passed 
by the last legislature, is a law that no 
ordinary person can find out the mean- 
ing thereof. Even the best interpreters 
of the law are confused as to its mean- 
ing, while some well known constitu- 
tional expounders declare it to be un- 
constitutional. Certainly the next legis- 
lature will be called upon todo some- 
thing’ with it; either expunge it alto- 
gether from the statute books, or amend 
it so that it can be understood. 

The matter’came up before the law 
term in this city on Thursday. The case 
coming directly before the court was 
from Penobscot county, and the question 
is this: Under the act of 1893, chapter 
146, the sum of $500 of estates coming 
under the law is exempt from taxation. 
Should that sum be taken from the 
whole amount of the inventory in an es- 
tate, and a tax of 244% be put upon the 
balance, or should the sum of $500 be 
taken out of each bequest or each sum 
inherited, and the tax put upon the 
balance? In Kennebec county the Pro- 
bate Court holds that the tax should be 
taken out of each bequest, or each in- 
heritance, and the tax placed on the 
balance, while in Androscoggin county 
the court held that the $500 should 
be taken out but once, and that out of 
the whole amount of the inventory. 

The second question raised is in rela- 
lation to the constitutionality of the act 
itself. As there are many estates pending 
in Maine that cannot be settled until 
the law is defined, the decision of the 
full bench on the questions stated above 
will be awaited with interest. 





The Corner Stones. 

The time for laying the corner stones 
of the Masonic Temple and the Lithgow 
Library building, has been changed from 
June 11th to Thursday, June 14th. 

Grand Master of Masons, Horace Bur- 
bank of Saco, and other Grand Lodge 
officers, also Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery, Knights Templar, 
William J. Landers of Gardiner and 
staff, Grand High Priest Seward S. 
Stearns of Norway, and other officers of 
the Grand Chapter, will be invited. 

The Grand Lodge officers perform 
the ceremony of laying the corner stones, 
assisted by Bethehem and Augusta 
Lodges, and Trinity Commandery and 
Cushnoc Chapter participate in the 
exercises. It is understood that among 
the outside Masonic bodies which are to 
be invited to participate will be Maine 
Commandery of Gardiner, Dunlap Com- 
mandery of Bath, St. Omer Com- 
mandery of Waterville, Jerusalem Chap- 
ter of Hallowell, Winthrop Chapter, 
and Dunlap Chapter of China. A general 
invitation has been extended to Blue 
Lodge Masons in this district. 

Governor Cleaves and Staff, and the 
Executive Council will be invited, and 
will probably attend. The Mayor and 
City Government will be invited to be 
present. 

Chief Justice Fuller of the United 
States Supreme Court is expected to be 
present. He will tarry several days in 
the city, and during his stay here will 
probably be given a reception by Kenne- 
bec bar. 





We pity the persen, however old he 
may have become, whe has lost all 
relish for the circus, its saw-dust be- 
sprinkled ring, prancing horses and ‘‘old 
clown.” A circus. like, that, an ald- 
fashioned one in every respect, will ex- 
hibit in Au -next Wednesday, June 
6th, aftérribon And “evening. This cir- 
cus, (Scribner & Smith's), exhibited 
here last year, and was pronounced én 
every hand a complete success. This 
show has 250 people, 125 horses, ten 
cages of animals, three open dens in pa- 
rade, three golden table cars, and eight 
tents. The people from the country 
should get in early, so as to see the 
street parade. Few people care to miss 
the circus. 





The Murder. 

County Attorney Carleton visited the 
scene of the Monmouth tragedy on 
Wednesday, and made a thorough in- 
spection of the premises. 

One clue as to the murderer has prac- 
tically been abandoned, that of Horace 
Reynolds, the horse stealer. It has been 
very satisfactorily proven that Reynolds 
was at Madison from Friday until Mon- 
day morning, during which time the 
was perpetrated. There is no 
further clue as yet. 

The heirs of the murdered man have 
added $500 to the town’s award of that 
amount, making $1000 offered to the 
person who discovers the murderer. 





At the impressive memorial exercises 
for the late Judge Artemas Libbey, be- 
fore the Law Court in this city, Satur- 
day, Chief Justice Peters delivered an 
eloquent and feeling tribute to the mem- 
ory of the deceased Justice.+ Appro- 
priate remarks were made by several 
members of the bar. 








We admire the truths and sentiments 
reeently uttered by the Rev. Dr. Sum- 
merbell of Lewiston, in the annual ad- 
dress before the Maine Bible Society. 
He said, in substance: 

Christianity holds its grip on the 
human conscience through God's revela- 
tion in His written word; the Bible. All 
your teaching and preaching is but ex- 
planation and expansion of the book, 
which has been called the Religion of 
Protestants, but which were better called 
the mother of Protestants. Wherever 
it circulates there is found a quickened 
moral sense and a purer type of civiliza- 
tion. Experience tested through pro- 
tracted periods of time demonstrates that 
no other composition compares with it 
in power to attract the souls of men,-and 
enlist their highest capacities in the ser- 
vice of God. 

The Bible is a supremely interesting 
book. It reaches every class and every 
age. The mother whispers) its stories 
into the listening ear of childhood, and 
the gray haired sire, waiting for death’s 
silent footstep, pores over its promises 
of the life to come. - The Oriental mind, 
which delights in’ pictures, finds them 
here; while the mind of the West, more 
abstract and practical, discovers prob- 
lems as deep as infinity and as long as 
eternity. And this interest never sub- 
sides. With other books there is a limit 
of zest. Taking the best of them, your 
Homer, your Shakespeare your Pilgrim’s 
Progress, will bear much repetition. 
But you cannot read and reread these as 
you dothe Bible. This opens ever new 
perspectives of thought and delightful 
corroborations of truth, bringing what 
has been dimly seen into bold relief. 

The Bible is a stimulating book. It 
opens the doorway into all the sciences 
and philosophies. Wher one is in daily 
communion with Abraham, and Moses 
and Jesus, he cannot be little. Daniel 
Webster recommended reading the Bible 
to law students as a part of their train- 
ing for the bar, and Bossuet practiced 
reading a chapter of Isaiah before writ- 
ing his sermons. If this was wise, we 
may be assured that the nation which 
accustoms itself to reading this book 
will be both prosperous #nd intelligent. 
But the Bible isan abiding book. It is 
one of those old things, like the fresh 
breath of a spring morning, or the home 
coming after a journey, or the genesis of 
love, which, though as old as the race, 
are yet ever fresh in the charm of a new 
experience. This is one of the hard 
facts, which unbelief shrinks from en- 
countering. It does not attempt to ex- 
plain why a book, parts of which are 
older than Moses, and no part of which 
is later than the first Christian century, 
is still warm and glowing, and in touch 
with the alertest thought of this age. 
This perennial freshness of the old Bible 
is a marvelous thing. Other books: die, 
this Book lives. It survives all contro- 
versies. As Bonar gives the figure: 

Against this sea swept rock, 
Ten thousand storms their will 


Of foam and rage have wildly spent; 
It lifts its calm face still. 


For this livinghess of the Bible unbe-| gTe 


lief does not account. We explain the 
phenomenon, for we realize that every 
chapter was coined at white heat from 
its author’s heart, and stamped with the 
superscription of the Holy Ghost. 

And then the™Bible is an unfolding 
book. In your schools as the pupil ad- 
vances the old text book is discarded, 
but there is no such outgrowing the 
Bible. As the man develops insight, 
the book develops to his vision. Here 
we find taught all that we know of the 
origin of man, of spiritual existence, of 
God in his nature and character, and of 
Jesus Christ, and the more we learn of 
all these, the clearer our apprehension 
of the riches of grace in,Christ Jesus. 

But more remarkable still, the Bible 
is authoritative. It claims to be the 
book of God, and it substantiates this 
contention. Those who read it are satis- 
fied that God speaks through it to His 
earthly children. The people feel this 
and they spurn any substitute, which of- 
fers in place of God’s truth the theories 
and speculations of men. An imitation 
Bible will not sell in the market, it can 
scarcely be given away. But the Bible 
itself is in demand. It is a gift from 
Heaven. 

Thy thoughts are here, my God, 
Expressed in words divine, 
The utterance of heavenly lips, 

In every sacred line. 

Thé bad, though they may not follow 
its teachings respect it, while the good 
walk about in the garden of revelation 
with holy prophets and apostles, and 
with Jesus, the Son of God, and listen 
and obey and rejoice with exceeding joy. 

Out of it came the Protestant Reform- 
ation. But for this book there would 
have been no Wickliffe, no Knox, no 
Calvin, no Luther. All our faith rests 
here. All our Protestant symbols and 
confessions have their root and ground 
work in Holy Scripture. Behind all the 
sweetness of gospel song, and the power 
of persuasive spééch we néed the support 
of trust in the Word of God and familiar- 
ity with its tedchings. It is said of 
Apollos that hé mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that ptiblicly, showing by the 
Scriptures, that’ Jesus was the Christ. 
But if the people had not known their 
Scriptures, of what avail this most 
brilliant argument or his tenderest 
pleadings. 

For this age, and for the one to follow 
it, our one hope is in the Book of Books. 
Circulate the Bible. Have it\read on 
the Sabbath day, and on every day have 
some portion recalled and pondered upon, 
the people feeding on the Word. Bring 
that about and you will have easy execu- 
tion for your laws. Your industries 
will flourish. Your homes will be pure. 
Your prisons will be empty. Your 
young men and maidens will grow up 
to useful and successful lives, and your 
earnest prayers and faithful preaching 
will not be in vain. 





In view of the multiplicity of murders 
in Maine, the people will soon be in 
favor of a little wholesome, legal hang- 


ing. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe reached her 
75th birthday om Saturday, and it was 
duly celebrated at her home on Marl- 
boro street, Boston. 





MEMORIAL SERVICES IN AUGUSTA. 


Preliminary to the observance of Me- 
morial Day proper, services were held on 
Sunday evening at the Granite church, 
the large audience room being crowded, 
and hundreds being turned away unable 
to gain admission. A portion of the 
body of the house was reserved for mem- 
bers of Seth Williams Post G. A. R., 
and the camp of the Sons of Veterans. 
Exercises proceeded in accordance with 
the following programme: 


Organ Prelude. 
Anthem, “To thee, OCountry, 

é Granite Church Choir. 
Invocation, Rev Leland. 


Response, 
Scripture Reading, 


yer Rey Bey: Wilt a 
Response Selected, a ae 





Hymn 470. 

Sermon, Rev. C, 8. Cummings. 
Congregational Hymn, “America.” 
Benediction, Rey. J. M. Wyman. 


Organ Prelude. 

The sermon, by Rev. Mr. Cummings, 
was among the happiest efforts of this 
popular preacher. These words from 
Holy Writ, formed the subject of the 
patriotic and stirring address: ‘Honor 
to whom honor is due.” He looked at 
the sacrifice made by the American 
soldier from the Christian stand-point and 
eulogized his heroism, drawing vivid 
illustrations and practical points for the 
same. 

On Wednesday occurred the decora- 
tion of graves in the various cemeteries 
of the city. In the afternoon at 2 
o'clock, a procession was formed in the 
following order, and marched over the 
usual route, to the cemeteries, return- 
ing to Monument square: 


Augusta Police. 

G. F. Gannett, Marshal, and Staff. 
Eiggine Military Band. 
National Guards. 

Sons of Veterans. 

Augusta Fire Department. 
Cushnoc Hose No. 1. 

Atlantic Hose No. 2. 
Volunteer Hose No. 3. 

Pine Tree Hose No. 4. 

Capital Hose No. 5. 

H. T. Morse Hook and Ladder Company. 
St. John’s the Baptist Band. 
St. John’s the Baptist Society. 
Seth Williams Post. 
Disabled Soldiers and Ladies’ Relief Corps. 
Flower garriage, 
@rator and President of the day. ® 

U. 8. officers, officers of Insane Hospital. 
Augusta city government, clergy and citizens. 

The evening exercises, presided over 
by Mayor Milliken, were held in Meonian 
Hall. The Grand Army men, the Sons 
of Veterans, and others of our citizens, 
filled the hall. Several of the city clergy- 
men participated, and excellent music 
was furnished by Higgins’ Military 
Band. 

The oration was by Mr. Walter D. 
Stinson of this city. It was a well writ- 
ten, patriotic and able production, de- 
livered with force and clearness, and 
was received with emphatic demonstra- 
tions of approval. 

The speaker began by picturing the 
little child watching a departing regi- 
ment and then illustrated the lapse of 
time since the war by showing 
this child as the present speaker. He 
spoke of the long years of distrust be- 
fore the war, down to the firing on Sum- 
ter. Hethen rapidly drew pictures of the 
war and its battles, its joys and sorrows, 
its struggles and triumphs, down to the 
clese of the Rebellion, paying handsome 
tributes to the memory of the soldiers, 
the women, and the Statesmen, who did 
so much in their various fields of action 
for the preservation of the Union. 

He then spoke of the lessons of the war. 
How this day teaches patriotism to the 
young; that the National government is 
ater than the individual State; that 
the ballot box is to be protected by all. 
He called on the veterans to teach the 
coming generation not only the story of 
the war, but what it all meant, what the 
principles were which were fought for; 
to tell them what had been accomplished 
since the war in material results; to 
teach them to love the flag wherever dis- 
played. A great part of the address was 
a eulogy of the Union soldier and to his 
teaching in the public schools. Every 
word of the address breathed: intense 
patriotism and love of American Insti- 
tutions; and every word was a deep and 
touching tribute to the memory of those, 
living and dead, who took part in the 
colossal conflict, which closed at Appom- 
attox. Fhe address closed with the follow- 
ing peroration in memory of the comrades, 
who never returned from the Southern 
battle fields: “It isnot for me who was 
a child at that time, to again remind you 
of all that it meant for him to have gone 
forth to fight for his country. To feel 
the full force of what he suffered you 
should have s with him, shoulder to 
shoulder,on the battle field, suffered with 
him in thearmy hospital, hungered and 
thirsted with him on the march—or 
worse—entered with him into the pesti- 
lential prison pen. No words or pen 
pictures can portray all the trials he 
went through to accomplish the grand 
results which he attained. It is not 
alone to the general officer with his re- 
sponsibilities, but to the plain private 
soldier with his grim determination, his 
courage, his faith, that we owe the fruit 
of the victory. And to him be all honor 
and glory as long as this Republic stands; 
for it is through him, and through his 
heroism and self-abnegation that she 
now sits upon her throne, a very Queen 
among the nations of the earth. 

The survivors of that dreadful four 
years’ fighting we have with us, and 
though their numbers decrease as the 
years go by we have them to honor and 
toemulate. They are the living monu- 
ments whose coats of blue and Grand 
Army badge tella story more eloquent 
than graven bronze or sculptured marble. 
They are those who formed history; 
who gained our victory; who saved our 
Union. 

The laurel waves for them; but for 
the comrade who never returned, whose 
bones whiten in the Southern soil far 
from his New England home, we to-day 
wear the cypress. It is meet and pro- 
per'that it should be so; that for one 
day in the year we should pause from 
the busy hum of industry and from our 
active life and once again contemplate 
all that this history means; that we 
should do honor and reverence to the 
memory of those who laid down their 
lives in order that their country might 
live. Cheers for the living and flowers 
and tears for those who have gone on- 
ward to fame’s eternal camping ground, 
and silently laid themselves down in 
their places in the bivouac of the dead. 
For them no more the rolling of the 
drum salutes with its reveille the morn- 
ing sun; for them no more the bugle’s 
call ushers in the glittering stars of 
night; for them the cannon’s roar eternal- 
ly is stilled; for them wars ahd rumors 
of wars are forever ended; and yet to- 
night we tefully remember them, 
their struggles, their sacrifices and their 
triumphs. And as we depart hence to 
resume the vocations of peace made pos- 
sible by their heroism, the eye of faith 
and hope can behold them, battle-scarred 
warriors, joining again the serried ranks 
of the spectral regiments of the Grand 
Armies of all Nations on the Elysian 
fields of the Great Beyond. Silently 
and proudly they fall into the marching 
ranks of the heroes who have fallen for 
home and country in all the ages ef the 
world, beneath banners upon whose mist- 
like folds are emblazoned in letters of 
fire this eternal lesson that country is 
more than the man: ‘No man liveth for 
himself alone, but each for all. It is 

that some must die that the 


oir. 
es. | requires $700,000 for the current quarter. 


for to-day, while the commonwealth is 
for all time.’ 


‘Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead; 
Dear as the blood you gave, 
ious footstep here shall tread 
_ The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 
orn Fame or Fepord keeps, 
t Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. ™ 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceful stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished age hath flown, 
_The story how ye fell; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 
Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.”’ 





CITY NEWS. 
—The U. S. pension office in this city 


—The Blaine house has been reopened, 
and Mrs. Blaine is expected here soon. 

—The late S. S. Brooks had an in- 
surance on his life of $12,000. 

—The city has authorized a temporary 
loan of $25,000, until this year’s taxes 
are due. 

—Dr. Geo. Randall, who went to Cali- 
fornia for his health, has returned to 
the city in improved health. 

—The present graduating class in the 
grammar school numbers thirty-eight 
members. 

—Mrs. C. M. Glidden’s advertisement, 
in another column, should attract the 
attention of our lady readers. 

—A band of gypsies passed through 
here last week. They looked like a 
fragment of Coxey’s army. 

—Dr. Amos Wilder is having the 
“club house’”’ moved a few rods on to his 
lot at Hammond's Grove. 

—Rev. C. S. Cummings has been in 
vited to deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Bridgton Academy, June 24. 

—The busy farmers have now but 
little time to visit town for the purpose 
of shopping. 

—Mr. Charles B. Chick is fitting up a 
nice, cosey home at the corner of Capitol 
and Page streets, 

—The Unity Club closed a successful 
literary season, Monday evening, by a 
banquet and speech-making at the Con- 
gregationalist chapel. 

—Hon. P. O. Vickery and wife, accom- 
panied by Dr. John F. Hill and son 
Percy, will on the first of July start on 
an European trip, to be gone all summer. 

—Parties propose getting up a work 
to be published in parts, giving illustra- 
tions of picturesque scenery in Kennebec 
county. 

—Hon. James W. Bradbury has re- 

turned from his trip to Washington and 
vicinity, and his family mansion is again 
open. 
. E. Bradstreet of Farmingdale has 
secured the contract for the woodwork 
of the new public library building in this 
city. 

—Since the organization of the 
Knights of Honor Lodge in this city, 
there has been paid out to the families 
of deceased members, in the city, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

—A boy cannot be expected to take 
kindly to the lawn mower until one is 
invented that makes at least as much 
noise as a tin can and a piece of rosined 
string. 

—Arthur Parrott purchased a very 
handsome matched pair of bay horses 
from E. D. Tasker of Gardiner, Thurs- 
day, for the firm of B. F. Parrott & Co. 
The horses will weigh about 1400 each. 

—A gentleman who desires to build a 
nice house in this city, west side of 
the river, looked in vain for an available 
lot that was for sale. The fact is, the 
city of Augusta is pushing itself out in 
every direction. 

—The King’s Daughters of the East 
side, the ‘‘Ready Helpers,” wish to ex- 
press their thanks to the citizens of 
Augusta who so kindly contributed to the 
firemen’s supper, on Tuesday evening, 
22d, and also to the Banjo Club, who 
furnished the music. 

—Mr. Harry E. Burbank, money 
order clerk at the post office, will close 
his services there the first of June, and 
enter the printing department of the 
Allen publishing house. His place at 
the post office will be taken by Mr. 
Elden W. Hanks. 

—At the Knights of Pythias Fair in 
Gardiner was a lively contest for votes 
on the lady’s gold watch by the friends 
of the two candidates, Miss M. Christie 
Quinn, an employee at Gannett & 
Morse’s, of this city, and Miss Bertha 
L. Holmes, an employee at E. C. Allen 
& Co.'s also of this city. The former 
had 71044, the latter 659 votes. 

—Mr. Frederick A. Morton, the veteran 

painter, has been pursuing the business 
of a painter since 1844, and is still at 
work atit. Eighteen months are to be 
deducted from this, the time he spent 
fighting rebels; but with that exception 
he has been slinging the paint brush the 
long period of fifty years. Is there a 
painter in town who has had longer con- 
tinuous service? 
—Hon. A. G. Andrews of this city, 
municipal judge, as a representative of 
the New England jurisdiction, A. O. U. 
W., will leave for the Pacific coast June 
5, to attend the meeting of the Supreme 
Lodge at San Francisco. He will be 
accompanied by his daughter Maud, and 
they will go via Denver and Salt Lake 
City, returning by the way of oe 
ton State and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, visiting all the points of interest, 
including Yellowstone Park. An duck 
dental trip will be to Vancouver. They 
will be absent about a month. 

—A fatal accident occurred at the 
pulp mill, Friday afternoon, by which 
an employé, Philip Lessor, lost his life. 
Lessor had charge of one of the grinders, 
which burst, and he was struck by sev- 
eral of the broken parts, and fell un- 
conscious. His right arm and left leg 
were broken, his body injured and head 
deeply cut in several places. He died 
in tive hours after being injured. A 
wife and two children survive him. 
David Cloutier, another workman, was 
struck by a sharp piece of the flying 
stones aad his head cut several inches in 
length, requiring some eight or ten 
stitches. The cause of the grinder 
bursting was undoubtedly due to Les- 
sor’s carelessness, in allowing it to go 
beyond the average speed, which is 
about 250 reyolutions per minute. 

—A negro lunatic from Frenchman's 
Bay, a most desperate case, was brought 
to the Insane Hospital the other day. 
This negro, who is called Thompson, 
has lived for some years a hermit on 
Outer Duck island in Frenchman’s Bay, 
existing on mussels, clams, roots, etc., 
and once in a while a fishing boat would 
give him a few supplies. Onee it was 
thought he had perished in a severe 
snow storm, as nothing was heard of 
him for some time. However, he main- 
tained his grip on life and has lived there 
alone until recently. A short time ago, 





necessary 
State may live. The citizen is at best 


a rain storm, he built a fire to/- 


blaze he lost all his cloth 

shanty as well. After this a Q 
the demented man made a raft and ee 
adrift with nothing to cover hi a. 
raft was tossed aimlessly yl i 
about for two or three days y a 


. nti : : 
picked up by a vessel at sea and a 


into Southwest Harbor. He had et 
confined by handcuffs, and his thet ry 
He is very powerful, and it too. .. “% 


men to put the handcuffs op him Several 
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—There are between sixty a 


Py nd Sey 
insane persons and persons of — 
mind under Guardianship in this coun” 
. : ¥ 
—Mr. Emery O. Sanborn of Hallows, 
a wealthy citizen, died suddenly ell, 
Boston on Monday. y in 


—Graduation at the H 
school will occur Tuesday 
19, in Wilson hall. { 
nine members. 

—The beginning of the end ¢ 
be seen in the many different to 
of the construction of the Richards ; - 
mill at South Gardiner, and the mill wit 
probably be running by the tenth o 
middle of June. , is 

—Henry S. Allen, of South \ 


allowel] high 
evening, Jy 
The Class number 


. : assal bor 
while walking on the track of the pone 
division of the Boston & Maine. betwees 


West Kennebunk and Wells. 
morning, was struck by an exp 
and killed. 

—Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalbop 
now has a fund of $20,000, the income of 
which is expended by the committee 
Friends and constant additions are . 


Saturday 
TSS trajp 


made to the library and othe; win 
equipment. H. H. Goddard, A, y 7 
Principal of the school and is meeting 
with marked success. . 

—The friends of Maj. D. W. Whitt) 
the evangelist who held a series of men 
ings in Waterville recently, wil! sympa 


thize with him in the death of his 80n 
Charles E. Whittle, who was killed Ma: 
llth by coming in contact with an 
electric car in Chicago while riding op a 
bicycle. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY 


Edmund Parkman of Clinton was q. 
pointed Administrator on the estate ‘ 
Viola W. Spratt of Clinton. 0, 
Clason of Gardiner was appointed Ad. 
ministrator on the estate of Clarissa q 
Seiders of Farmingdale. Albert W 
Brooks of Augusta was appointed Ad. 
ministrator on the estate of Samuels 
Brooks of Augusta. Wm. H. Brooks of 
Augusta was appointed Administraty 
on the estate of Larkin M. Leland of 
Augusta. Albert A. Sawyer of Mu. 
mouth was appointed Administrator op 
the estate of J. Augustus Sawyer of 
Monmouth, the murdered man. Emm 
E. Longfellow of Winthrop was appoint 
ed Administratrix on the estate of Chas 
H. Longfellow of Winthrop. Horatiy 
S. Blanchard of Waterville was a 
poigted Administrator on the estate of 
Ellen R. Blanchard of Waterville. 4 
W. Philbrook of Augusta was appointed 
Surviving Partner on the estate of Phil. 
brook & Leighton. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed 
Of Augusta O. Boothby of Waterville 
Charles P. Crommett of Waterville ap- 
pointed Executor. Of William Haskell 
of China; Marcellus B. Haskell of Chin 
appointed Executor. Of D. E. Marston 
of Monmouth; Ellen E. Marston of Mov 
mouth appointed Administratrix with 
will annexed. Of Susan Haslett of 
Windsor; H. A. N. Dutton of Windsor 
appointed Administrator with will a» 
nexed., 

Mary C. Brooks of Augusta was ap 
pointed Guardian of Alice M. Brooksof 
Augusta. Edith L. Beeman of Hallo 
well was aspointed Guardian of John ( 
Beeman of Hallowell, deemed of unsound 
mind. 

In the Court of Insolvency, C. W 
Jones of Augusta was appointed As 
signee on the estate of George Doughty 
W. T. Reynolds of Winslow was appoint- 
ed Assignee on the estate of Frank Doe 
of Vassalboro. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The Century for June contains two articles 
particularly appropriate to the current dis 
cussions of the administrative reforms. The 
first is a symposium of eleven ex-ministers 0! 
the United States on “The Consular Servic 
and the Spoils System,” ten of the writer 


being strongly in favor of a radical chang 
in the direction of the Merit System. The 
eleventh, Hon. T. W. Palmer, is alone 
thinking that the present system has worked 
very well. The second—a paper by Dr. A 
bert Shaw, author of previous papers in the 
Century on the governments of Paris, Lo 
den, Glasgow, Budapest, and other Europeat 
cities—deals with “The Municipal Frame 
work of German Cities,” and is the forerw 
ner of a second paper to appear in July 
“What German Municipalities do for thet 
Citizens.” This article, coming in the mic# 
of a widespread and current interest in mt 
nicipal reform, is likely to receive much# 


tention, written as it is by a careful! observe 
and recognized authority on the subject 

Other topics of public interest treated! 
the magazine departments are ‘Bosses 
“Hard Times and Business Methods,” “Th 
Reform of Secondary Education,” “Militen 
Drill in the Schools” (a reply by Benjamin? 
Trueblood to Ex-President Harrison's lett 
to the Century), and “An Honest Electio 
Machine,” a description by Herbert Browse 


Ames of the way in which Montreal! was r® 
cued from a corrupt ring. The editor 
advocates reform of the Consular Service 
One of the leading magazines in this cow 
try is without doubt the “Cosmopolita® 


which is published in New York, at the @ 
ceedingly low price of $1.50 a year. Tit 
small sum of 15 cents buys a single number 
and what do you get for that? A magazilt 
of one hundred pages, edited and « ontributed 
to by men and women who are experts in the! 
special fields of thought and labor: rich 
illustrations that appeal to the artistic ¢f 
and charm one. The number for May bes 
a new volume, and it is now therefore 46 
time to subscribe. If you once have it in 
home you will mot be without it. Of that ** 


C. I. Hood’s Celebrated Jerseys. 
There was @ fire Wednesday night * 
C. I. Hood's ‘well known establishme" 
in Lowell, Mass. From a humane staot 
point the loss is deplorable, but from * 
financial stand-point the loss, if axy." 
trifling, as itis well covered by insurane® 
and the standing of the herd is in 20 *” 
affected, as the number that perished § 
insignficant in so large a herd, and ® 
not include any of his celebré 
animals. 

With the additions that Mr. 
recently made to his stock, the _ 
farm herd of Jerseys is one of the lao 
and best, if not the best, in the wor 
Had this fire occurred in his maip ~ 
the loss would have been irrepat 
Fortunately, however, it was in4 1 
on another farm, and the stock conser’ - 
having been bought recently in the es 
had never entered his main herd. 
It is Mr. Hood’s habit, and it is 4 *™ 
one, to isolate or quarantine from - 
rest of the herd any stock recently P™ 
chased, and not comingle them wi" 
main herd for months, until ee 
inspection by his veterinary surge") 
assured him that the health of ™ 
animal is perfect. isl 
Following this custom, the rer r 
destroyed by fire were quarantl 

the time of the fire. 


The gamey trotting stallion Walte" - 
owned by B. F. Maxim, Way, " 
been sold by Mr. Pompilly to New ¥ 


Hood has 
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dry his clothes, but losing control ef the 





parties, and has gone out of the Si 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. May 31, 1894. 
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M. Fuller & Co., in Rockland, dealers 
+, groceries and provisions, are embar- 
- ay and have suspended. 
“"" Robert Sargent, a native of Bangor, 
died in Pendleton, Ore., May 15th. He 
qs a 80D of Robert Sargent of Monroe. 
" the report of Comptroller of the 
T yury at hegre na it is shown 
bat the national banks of Maine have 
resouces to the amount of $34,861,190,09. 

There are lots of salmon ruaping in 
the Penobscot river at present, and a 
umber of strikes are got at the pool 
ee day and more or less fish landed. 

Joel Hinkley of Rangeley, @ wealthy 
North Franklin farmer an business 
man, dropped dead Saturday, aged 60. 
The cause was heart failure. 

Elmer E. Parmenter of Billerica, 
Mass., has been elected principal of the 
portland north grammar and primary 
school, at a salary of $1500. He isa 

duate of Colby, class of 1886. 

city Treasurer Callahan of Lewiston 
has advertised for bids for the $80,000 
of iper cent. bonds to be refunded by 
the city. They are expected to bring a 
premium. 

The jury in the York Supreme Court, 
at Alfred, Tuesday 22d, gave a verdict 
of guilty against ex-Deputy Sheriff 
Freeman Hanson of Hollis, charged with 
resisting an officer. 

The large three-masted schooner Viola 
of Perry, was sold at a United States 
marshal’s sale, at Boston, Wednesday, for 
317,550. The purchaser was Wm. D. 
Tower. 

The Granite Company’s large boarding- 
house at North Jay, containing about 
fifty boarders, was burglarized Wednes- 
day night, and a quantit, of money and 
jewelry taken from the different rooms. 

The Medomak Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Waldoboro began business 
Thursday, May 24th, by issuing policies 
to the amount of $50,000. This company 
is now doing business in Bremen, Noble- 
boro and Waldoboro. 

Salmon at Green Lake near Ellsworth 
have commenced to come to the surface 
as the water grows warmer, and several 
fine ones have been taken this week. 
Three were caught Monday, and several 
others hooked and lost. 

At the Bates Commencement concert, 
June 28, the Beacon Male Quartet will 
be a feature, with Daisy Carroll Hoyt as 
reader. Mr. Winternitz and Miss 
Hamlin, violinist and seprano, respec- 
tively, are the rest of the talent. 

Maine Postmasters appointed: A. H. 
Burton, Burtonsville, vice Isaac Burton, 
Jr, deceased; Mrs. Eva A. Lee, Ban- 
croft, vice Carrie B. Watson; Charles E. 
Smith, Fairfield Centre, vice James H. 
Holt; Alexander Robb, West Pittsfield, 
rice Mrs. M. A. Garfield. 











Bangor, Me. 


Hood’s Cured Me 


Nervous Headaches — Intense 
Misery 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia Proved its 
Nierit. 





In Bangor, Me., many people have been re- 
stored to health by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, among 
them Mrs. William H. Pitcher, wife of a well- 
known carpenter and stair builder, who writes: 
“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“About eight years ago I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for headache, with which I had 
been troubled from a child. There were days 
that I would have such headaches that I would 
have to lie in a dark room with my eyes covered 
80 I could not see a ray of light or hear a sound, 
as I would go almost wild. My nervous system 
was badly run down. I decided to give Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial, and found ina short time that 


It Was Benefiting Me 
and I continued regularly until I had taken ten 
bottles. It cured me, and from that time until a 
year ago I have been free from headaches and 


Hood’s™Cures 


nervous spells. I was thrown from a carriage 
last fall and injured my head. It affected my 
nerves so I commenced taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla again. It has helped me and 


1 Am Myself Again. 

My folks have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
also realized much help from it. In fact more 
from Hood’s than from any other medicine they 
have taken.” Mrs. WrILLiam H. PrrcHeRr, 107 
Broadway, Bangor, Maine. 

N.B. Ifyou decide to take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, do not be induced to buy any other instead. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. per box. 











to Auburn jail to await trial in August 
on the charge of assault with intent to 


An invalid’s home, to be called the} ,j}) 


Anna Walker Home, in recognition of 
the memory of the late Mrs. Anna 
Walker, widow of Joseph Walker, who 

ve the Walker library to the city of 
Westbrook, has been incorporated in 
Portland. Mr. Geo. C. Frye is President. 

Joseph Moore, a negro living in Rock- 
land, seems to be the victim of an un- 
conquerable desire to steal clothes. He 
had no sooner been discharged from the 
Knox county jail afew weeks ago, after 
a four months’ confinement for stealing 
clothes, than he was returned for repeat- 
ing precisely the same offence. 

The executive committee of the Maine 
Pharmaceutical Association have decided 
tohold the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation at Portland, June 28 and 29. 
Druggists from all parts of the State will 
be in attendance and it is expected that 
the occasion will be made very pleasant 
for all who come. 

Some unknown persons placed an iron 
rail across the track of the Somerset 
railway just ahead of the regular up 
passenger train, May 23d. The engineer 
saw it in time to avoid a serious accident 
and slowed up so as to strike the rail 
just hard enough to throw the train from 
the track, doing no serious damage. 
They soon got on the track again and 
proceeded to Bingham, 

Business is rapidly oy. at the 
factory of the Kennebec Shoe Company 
in Richmond. Orders are coming in 
at the rate of thirty cases a day, and the 
managers of the several departments are 
getting the work along as fast as is pos- 
sible with the means at their disposal. 
To facilitate matters fourteen new 
machines will be added to the stitching 
room equipment while other departments 
will be furnished with everything nec- 
essary for carrying on the work. 

When the workmen employed at Wil- 
liams quarry in Rockland, went to work 
Wednesday morning they found that a 
large rope supporting a ladder by which 
the men descended into the quarry had 
been nearly cutoff. The place where the 
trope had been cut was covered with 
rubbish and it was only by chance that 
one of the workmen discovered it. If 
the flaw had net been discovered the 
first man attempting to descend would 
have been precipitated to the rocks, two 
hundred feet below. It is thought to 
heey act of some person with malicious 
intent 


By the death of the widow of Dr. 
Joseph Potter the town of Sebago has 
come into possession of some $34,000 to 
be devoted to educational purposes. Dr. 
Potter was a native of Sebago and died 
in Cincinnati some years ago. His will, 
after making various bequests, provided 
that the residue of the property on the 
death of Mrs. Potter should be held as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for 
the maintenance of a school at Sebago. 
A town meeting will be called this week 
to take the necessary action on the part 
of the town, choose a board of directors 
to handle the funds and provide for the 
building of a school house. It is hoped 
that an academy will be erected. 


Pittsfield has voted for water works, 
but may not get them this yeariafter 
The water company has signed the 
Ment accepted by the town, ‘but the com- 
mittee representing the town refuse to 
re it. They say that some of its terms 
* ould be altered and as the vote of the 
_ Simply instructs them to execute 
_ contract, with no authority to make 
t anges, they prefer further instruction 
om the town before ratifying the agree- 
- wa The company, on their part, say 
- contract is already as favorable to 
© town as they can afford, and, further- 
a it is getting late in the season; 
Pe So they have unanimously voted to 
sandon the idea of putting in the works 
'Syear. This idea does not suit the 
People and another town meeting will 
Probably be called. 


On Sunday Melvin Bessey of Bowdoin- 
oe attacked his wife, Louise, with a 
a. and inflicted wounds from which 

® will probably die. About a year ago 
to Be and wife moved from Fairfield 
. Bowdoinham, where Bessey secured 
ste 48 a teamster at Fogg’s saw mill. 
hie ’s,.'8 @ man about 40 years, and 
ow Wife about 42. She had been before 
— and they had frequent quar- 
eed Mrs. Bessey’s reputation has been 
Fin’ and she is spoken of as a pleasant, 
che “hearted, respectable woman. The 

Y explanation of the motive is that 
comet had become ny! jealous over 
it unt t reason, and brooded over 
—— his mind became filled with his 
oe wrong, and he determined to 
i fe, -u,end to the trouble by taking her 
a He acknowledges that he we get 
rel murder her, Bessey has a 
minary examination, and been taken 


A man giving the name of J. King Pot- 
ter came to Portland ten days ago and 
inserted this advertisement in the morn- 
ing paper, ‘‘Wanted a young man to go 
West as helper, $40 a month and ex- 
penses. Must haveabout$100cash.” A 
young man in West Gouldsboro saw the 
advertisement and wrote to Street Com- 
missioner Staples to know if the offer 
was genuine. Mr. Staples handed the 
matter over to the police. A detective 
was put on the case and Friday morning 
induced Potter to sign a contract giving 
the job in consideration of $50. After 
the papers were all made out, the detec- 
tive declined to pay over the money and 
arrested Potter under false pretenses. 
Potter’s scheme was to get as much 
money as he could out of as many “nen 
as possible, agreeing to give each a job 
in the novelty business, packing goods 
to be sold ontheroad., Potteris thought 
to have been working this plan in other 
cities. He has been advertising in the 
Boston as well as Portland papers. He 
is 60 years old, weighs 190 pounds, has 
gray hair and moustache. He refuses to 
say anything to any one. He is evident- 
ly an experienced swindler and knows 
enough to keep his mouth shut. He 
was bound over for a hearing on Friday. 








From Penobscot to Kennebec River. 

Last Monday, the 21st, we had a de- 
lightful drive with horse and carriage. 
Starting from Swanville we passed 
through the following named towns: 
Waldo, Belfast, Morrill, Searsmont, 
Montville, Liberty, Palermo, Windsor, 
China and Vassalboro, arriving at the 
home which gave us birth on the second 
day. As we neared the Kennebec, we 
could but notice the advanced state of 
vegetation, and it was observed that on 
the Kennebec it was certainly a week 
ahead of eastern Waldo county. Where- 
as, when we started, only plum and 
crab apple trees were well blossomed, 
and apple trees in bud, while on the 
Kennebec all trees were in full bloom. 
Potatoes, corn, beans and peas, and 

in were more forward than here. 

e had the pleasure of attending the 
Junior Exhibition at Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, on Wednesday evening, May 23d. 
This institution of learning is well 
known. The exhibition was fine, and 
all rendered their parts exceptionally 
well. We heard it remarked by several 
good judges, had there been a prize 
awarded it would have been won by 
Miss Alice M. Colman of Vassalboro. 
There was no repetition, and her articu- 
lation was good, and every word could 
be heard distinctly by the crowded 
assembly. 

Times are seemingly improving all 
along the line. Through Palermo, China 
and Windsor there is much interest for 
the W. & Q. R. R. Piles of railroad ties 
were in Palermo, near Branch Mills, 
being placed along the line of the pro- 

road. A business is being 
done at Holmes Mills, West Swanville. 
Qn arriving home, the 26th, found the 
District of I. O. G. T. in session, 
being entertained by Swan Lake Lodge. 


Although the rain had been falling, and 


rin ‘consequence of new made roads, it 
was pretty muddy, there was a good 
delegation. 


Two large white dogs, a bulldog and 
a hound, terrorized the live stock of 
Bucksport and killed eight sheep from 
nearly as many different flocks, Tuesday. 
They drove a valuable horse far from 
home pasture and were still pursuing 
their bloody career when Eugene 
Coombs, with his trusty rifle and un- 
erring aim, laid the ferocious brute low. 








Rev. Wm. F. Obear, pastor of the 
Maplewood Congregational Church, 
Mass., died at his home Wednesday 
night, of diabetes, aged 60. He had 
preached in Portland, Winthrop and 
Newcastle, Maine, and was a strong 
temperance worker. He was a man 
very much beloved. He leaves a widow, 
son and daughter. 





Unless your envelopes state the num- 
ber of days you wish your letters held, 
the Postmaster, by a new ruling, will 
hold them 30 days instead of 10, This 
is important to men who do not wish 
their letters, when not delivered, de- 
tained over 5 or 10 days. 


During the last year the postmasters 
of this country handled nearly 4,000,000,- 








000 stamped pieces of paper. 


The Ancient Order. 

Augusta Lodge A. O. U. Workmen of 
this city, though among the youngest, is 
among the most enterprising and grow- 
ing in the State. It has indeed had a 
most remarkable and progressive career, 
and a wonderful growth, it having been 
started during January, 1893, and to-day 
having 246 members and 75 applications 
on file. The membership is made up 
largely of young men, mechanics, who 
form the very life of the community. 

This lodge celebrated its first anni- 
versary on Thursday evening, the mem- 
bers inviting their friends to a rich enter- 
tainment given at the Opera House, and 
every seat was occupied, as well as every 
available inch of standing room. Rev. 
J. F. Leland was chairman of the meet- 
ing, which was opened by prayer by 
Rev. E. C. Hayes. 

Addresses were made by Grand Master 
Workman Mitchell of Salem, Mass., 
Grand Foreman Higgins of Providence, 
R. L., Grand District Deputy Phelan of 
Waldoboro, Past Grand Master Work- 
man A. G. Andrews, Rev. C. 8. Cum- 
mings, Rev. E. E. Newbert, Frank In- 
galls of Bangor, and others. The main 
feature of the evening was of course the 
fine concert given by the Cecilian Quar- 
tette of Portland, composed of ladies, 
each one of whom is an artist. The 
reader, Miss Agnes Mabel Safford, car- 
ried the house by storm, with her ex- 
tremely natural characterizations. Au- 
gusta Lodge has the thanks of the com- 
munity for providing this excellent 
entertainment. May the wonderful 
growth of this order continue. 


A Motor for the Old Fellows. 

One of those ‘“‘steam engine’ bicycles, 
that the funny papers have been crack- 
ing jokes about ever since the bicycles 
were first created, is actually coming to 
Portland. It is the real thing, too. It 
is called a motor bicycle. It will be in 
shape like the every day safety, except 
that it will be much stronger built and 
the pneumatic tires will be four inches 
in diameter, just twice as big as the 
average. Just in the rear of the rear 
wheel, and about on a level with the 
hub, and held in place by braces from 
the hub and from the frame above, is 
the motor. It is one of those little steam 
engines that kerosene oil in a state of 
combustion will operate. The steam 
works weigh about 15 pounds. The en- 
tire bicycle will weigh but 50 pounds, 
no more than the high grade safeties of 
four years ago. The little motor oper- 
ates upon the hub of the rear wheel 
with a piston-rod. It will drive the 
bicycle at the rate of a mile a minute. 
The mounting of the bicycle starts the 
motor. The speed can of course be reg- 
ulated. There are pedals on the bicycle 
for use in case of emergency. That is 
just the machine for the old fellows who 
feel a little ticklish about riding the 
boys’ bicycles. 


Athletes at Orono. 

The first annual field day of the Maine 
State College was held at Orono trotting 
park, Wednesday afternoon. The col- 
lege band, E. S. Cowan, leader, f-rnished 
mostenjoyable music. The one hundred 
yards dash ‘was won by P. G. Palmer, 
class 96, 10seconds. Putting 116 pound 
shot, won by H. H. Heywood, ’96, 31 
feet, 8 inches. Half mile bicycle race, 
won by Heywood, '96, 1 minute and 24 
seconds. Throwing 16 pound hammer, 
won by Heywood, ’96, 73 feet, 8 inches. 
Two hundred and twenty yard hurdle, 
won by H. Murray, °94, 31 seconds. 
Pole vault, won by G. W. Bass, ’97, 8 
feet 8 inches. Running hop step and 
jump, won by Heyweod, ’96, 17 feet, 3 
inches. Two mile bicycle race, won by 
M. E. Ellis, ’95, 6 minutes, 12 seconds. 
Half mile race, won by Murray, ’94, 2 
minutes, 21 seconds. Running broad 
jump, won by Heywood, °96, 17 feet, 
3 inches. Standing broad jump, won by 
G. Halley, °95, 9 feet, 4 inches. Two 
hundred and twenty yard dash, won by 
P. B. Palmer, ’96, 26 seconds. Running 
high jump, won by Heywood, ’96, 4 
feet, 10 inches. Referee, A. E. Sawyer, 
Bangor. 











Sport at Rangeley. 

The annual spring fishing at the 
Rangeley Lakes began earlier this year 
than usual, for the ice left the lakes 
much earlier than it has for years. 
Those who ought to know say that fish- 
ing is better than it has been for a long 
time. Hundreds of trout have been 
caught, and the numerous persons who 
are now visiting the lakes are abundant- 
ly rewarded. We notice that Mr. E. G. 
Simpson of Brunswick, who is in his 
eightieth year, has recently made his 
annual trip to Bemis, having his usual 
good luck. In his string of trout he had 
one weighing eight pounds. 


No New Trial. 

Mrs. Clara Emma Getchell, who was 
recently convicted of murdering her 
husband, was brought into court Thurs- 
day morning, and before Judge Wiswell, 
her counsel, Hon. Herbert’ M. Heath, 
made a motion for a new trial. Mr. 
Heath said he did not ..esire to be. heard 
upon his motion; The Judge ruled pro 
forma, denying the motion. This sends 
the case to the Law Court, and it will be 
heard next year at the May law term, 
Mrs. Getchell remaining in Kennebec 
jail meanwhile. 


At the second day’s sale of horses at 

Draper & Hall’s stable, Boston, last 
week, consignments being of high bred 
stock by members of the N. E. Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Asso. the prices range 
low, the highest paid being for Elect- 
wood, by Whip, son of Electioneer, the 
amount being $500. 
J. M. Forbes’ half dozen colts brought 
a total of $1050. Timour, a 4 year-old, 
brought $95; Queen Mab, a 3 year-old by 
Sultan, $220; Olequa, a 2 year-old filly 
by St. Bell 2.2414, brought $275; Wasco, 
a yearling by Edgemark 2.16, sold for an 
even $200; Mountain Mist, a roan filly 
foaled in ‘91, by Prodigal, $115, and 
Corella, a 6 year-old bay Kentucky sad- 
dler, $155. 


A most remarkable case, that probably 
cannot be duplicated in Maine, exists in 
what is known as the Lee school district 
in Foxcroft, where a mother and two 
daughters are attending the school 
taught by Miss Mary Weston. The 
three are legal pupils, all being between 
the age of four and twenty-one years. 


The hog packers of this country last 

















year killed and packed 20,912,000 hogs. 


ECHOES OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Its Revolutionizing Influence on the Agricul- 
ture of the World. 

Hardly a corner of the globe is so re- 
mote that it has not felt the civilizing in- 
fluence of our great World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

Thanks to it, primitive methods in 
manufacture and agriculture are rapidly 
giving way to the advanced ideas learned 
at the World’s Fair. Inno line is this 
awakening more pronounced than in har- 
vesting machinery. This may be directly 
traced to the famous Northwest harvest 
tour made by half a hundred foreign com- 
missioners last August. Already the 
Sultan of Turkey has ordered a Deering 
Binder for use on his imperial domains, 
upon the recommendation of Hon. A. G. 
Asdikian, his agricultural] representative 
at the fair; and orders are coming in 
from Russia, Roumania, Great Britain, 
Hungary, and in fact every grain-raising 
nation of the globe. 

Hon. Sen Tsuda, thé Japanese im- 
perial commissioner, was so deeply im- 
pressed with harvest scenes on the North 
Dakota bonanza farms, that he enthusias- 
tically wrote to the Deering people: 
“‘When I went to North Dakota to see 
wheat harvesti during the World’s 
Fair, I saw your Harvesters and Binders 
operated, and am convinced that they 
are the best machines for harvesting that 
I have seen. I cannot but -believe that 
they will contribute to the benefit of our 
people if introduced into our country.” 

BULGARIA HEARD FROM, 


missioner from Bulgaria, a great wheat- 
raising country, upon returning from the 
tour enthusiastically wrote: ‘“‘The work 
of the Deering Binders, as seen on the 
great Larimore farm, surpasses all my 
expectations. It will give me special 
pleasure to recommend to our farmers to 
supply themselves with your machines, 
as thereby they will save a great deal of 
time, labor and expense.” 
DEERING BINDERS IN RUSSIA. 


But the effect of the American harvest- 
ing machines upon Russia has been the 
most pronounced. Hon. Edward Mit- 
scherlich, the agricultural representative 
of the Czar, and one of the floor com- 
mittee of awards at the Fair, writing to 
Wm. Deering & Co., from St. Petersburg, 
says: ‘The prosperity of North Dakota 
made a striking impression on me, and I 
believe that the two chief factors which 
created this prosperity are the railroads 
and agricultural machinery, among which 
latter the most important is your self- 
binder. I saw hundreds and hundreds 


out stopping. The preference which such 
first-rate agriculturists as the farmers 


high qualities of your machines.” 

As a result of Mr. Mitscherlich’s rec- 
ommendation, a Deering machine has 
been ordered by the Russian government 
for exhibition in the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Museum at St. Petersburg. 

Other Russian representatives were 
similarly impressed, and as a result, we 
are told that many carloads of Deering 
Binders and Mowers have already been 
consigned to St. Petersburg, Odessa and 
other great Russian agricultural centers. 
HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT BUYS DEER- 

INGB. 

Hon. Ivan Ottlik, Royal Hungarian 
Commissioner, made a deep study of har- 
vesting machines both at the World’s 
Fair and among the North Dakota bon- 
anza farms. pon his return to Buda- 
Pest he so strongly recommended the 
Deering as ym | all others that 
Count Bethlen, Royal Minister of Agri- 
culture, ordered the purchase of Deering 
binders on the several government 
estates ‘‘in order,” as he said “that our 
farmers may learn the wonderful utility 
of this machine by seeing it in actual 
use.” 


CAPTAIN CONCAS GROWS POETICAL. 
The nineteenth century Columbus 
Captain Victor M. Concas, commander 


his headquarters in Cuba says: ‘The 
magnificent spectacle Which was pre- 
sented before us, of forty-three of the 
wonderful Deering Binders, is without 
doubt the best example of the energy of 
the European races which people Amer- 
ica to-day.” 

FROM THE HONORABLE MASTER CUTLER. 


Clear-cut as his cutlery comes a mes- 
sage from Hon. John F. Atkinson, mas- 
ter cutler of Sheffield, England, and 
judge of cutlery at the World’s Fair. 
Says he: ‘The most interesting inci- 
dent of that agreeable and instructive 
trip to North Dakota was undoubtedly 
the witnessing of the Larimore 10,000 
acre wheat field being cut by a battalion 
of forty-three Deering Binders; and the 
ease and efficiency with which they did 
their work was most extraordinary. 
As a maker of reaper knives, I have 
seen many harvesting machines at work, 
but I certainly never saw any do the 
work as well as yours. The draught 
was particularly light for the amount of 
wheat harvested, and not a single ma- 
chine was placed hors du combat the 
whole day from any cause.” 

The same features of excellence that 
aroused the enthusiasm of the foreign 
commissioners showed themselves so 
plainly in the exacting official World’s 
Fair field trials, held in Colorado, that 
the Deering people were given sixteen 
out of the whole number of twenty-six 
awards given to the seventeen exhibi- 
tors of harvesting machinery. 





Hon. Hannibal R. Smith of Auburn 
died at his home, Thursday, of heart 
failure, at the age of 77 years. He had 
been ill for some time. Mr. Smith was 
widely known and esteemed. He was 
Mayor of Auburn in 1877 and 1878, 
had. previously served in the city govern- 
ment as alderman several years and had 
been a member.of the Maine House of 
Representatives two,terms before he was 


Mayor. He was one,of the founders) of 


the Court street Baptist church, Auburn, 
and had large property interests in the 
city. He went to Auburn from Hallo- 
well, his native place, in 1851. He was 
the son of Capt, Samuel Smith of Hallo- 
well, and was one of a family of seven 
children, the only survivor being Mrs. 
Major E. Rowell of Hallowell. Mr. 
Smith married for his second wife, Mrs. 
Howard, formerly Miss Anna Sager of 
Augusta, who survives him. 





A trial has been made of the new 
triple-screw U. S. cruiser “Columbia,” 
and she is found to be a wonder, really 
“the gem of the ocean.” Four forty- 
eight hours the “Columbia” was sub- 
jected to a severe test of her engines and 
boilers, and although no effort was 
made to drive the boat, she developed, 
under natural draught and with the 
three engines and eight boilers working, 
eighteen and one-half knots an __hoar. 
Her coal endurance and batteries were 
found to be about perfect. 


At the grand 4th of July meeting of 
the Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural 
Association, the following purses are 
offered : 

No. 1. 3-minute class, trotting purse, $150. 

Ro 5 330 lam Suns Be: $s. 

The races will ocour at the Cornish 








trotting park. 


Professor Vulko I. Shopoff, the com-| offi 


of them working, day after day, with-| 5 


of North Dakota are showing for your | y 
Binders is the best testimonial of the] And 


of the Spanish Caravels, writing from | y 





GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Hebron Grange Hall was dedicated 
May 9th. Among those present from 
other Granges were Mr. Roberts of Nor- 
way, who was the dedicatory officer, W. 
N. Thomas and wife, Richmond Brad- 
ford and wife, Mr. Stetson, Miss Brooks, 
Ed. Cobb and family. There were many 
present who were not members of the 
Grange. The dedicatory ceremonies 
were very much enjoyed by all present. 
Mr. Roberts was very pleasant and cour- 
teous and the Grange appreciated his 
services very much. After the hall was 
formally dedieated, Mr. Roberts made a 
short speech, after which a bountiful 
dinner, which had been prepared by the 
ladies of the Grange, was partaken of. 
In the afternoon the following exercises 
were carried out: Music, Hebron Male 
Quartette; prayer, Chaplain; address of 
welcome, Emma Phillips; declamation, 
Arthur Cummings; music, quartette; 
recitation, Sadie Ward; declamation, F. 
H. Mashall; original poem, Sarah Bart- 
lett; music, quartette. Remarks for the 

‘ood of the order by W. N. Thomas, 

ichmond Bradford, Mr. Stetson, Mr. 
Roberts, 8S. P. Cushman, and Mrs. Le 
Baron. Music by the Grange. 

—At a special meeting of Wescustogo 
Grange, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


and the ips that have spoken so mahy times 
im our hal 


Resolved, That the members of Wescustogo 
Grange mourn the loss of a brother and mem- 
ber, and that our charter be draped in his 
memory for thirty days. : 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
on our records, also be sent to the Portland 
Globe and Maine Farmer for publication, an 
acopy be sent to the family of the deceased. 

Apsie H. HARRIS, : 
Mary E. Lorine, } Committee. 
E. D. Lorine, 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
NINETY YEARS. 





BY DANIEL 8. TIBBETTS. 
-(Lines written on the Ninetieth Birthday of 
Capt. Daniel Shedd of South Brewer.| 
Ninety years! Why uncle dear, 
What a long-time you're been here! 
Traveling t rough this world of woe; 
p and down and to and fro; 
On the land and on the sea, 
Why, it isa mysterr! 
How in all its squally weather, 
ou and life have held ther, 
that sometime since you started, 
Your life-cable has not d. 
Ninety annual suns have set, 
We rejoice you're with us yet, 
While upon life’s troubled sea 
ne staunch old ship rides gallantly. 
’Tis true, her sails are somewhat worn, 
But she has weathered many a storm, 
er compass though by age is riven, 
Still points her to the port of Heaven, 
And the fact should not be forgotten, 
Not a timber head is rotten. 
The good old ship is sound and trusty, 
Although she is getting somewhat rusty, 
Ninety years, instead of dying ; 
The stars and stripes from peaks are flying. 
Although old Time has pressed her sore 
She is good for twenty years or more. 
In the ong, long flight of years, 
I’ve often had my doubts and fears, 
d certainly no one would wonder, 
In the lightning and the thunder, 
In the blinding snow and rain, 
Of life’s awful hurricane, 
Wrecked upon some dark lee shore, 
In the furious tempest’s roar. 
I’ve prophesied that soon or late, 
Would surely come the good ship’s fate ; 
But with her cable true and strong 
She has outrode the wildest storm. 
And sometimes I have been alarmed 
Fearing your ship would be becalmed, 
Setting the signal of distress, 
While all her sails hung motionless ; 
And, that your life sands would run 
almed, beneath a burning sun, 
But Ho—the welcome, “There she blows,” 
Fills her sails and away she goes. 
Out on life’s tempestuous ocean, 
Defying all its wild commotion, 
Sailing through this vale of tears, 
She’s held her course for ninety years. 
The good old ship has had many a strife 
In this long, long voyage of life; 
any a lesson hard to learn, 
Youth and vigor left astern ; 
Weathered many terrific gales, 
Testing spars, and hull, and sails; 
Driven hard upon the coast, 
When it seemed all hope was lost, 
And with no way of escape, 
Doubled many a stormy cape; | 
Misfortunes neither few nor brief, 
Near some dangerous hidden reef. 
Storm- through life! wintery weather, 
For ninety years has held together. 
But the good old ship is nearing land 
The longed for “port” is close at hand, 
And through the darkness of the night 
You can discern the “Harbor Light.” 
Dim kwards as you Cast your gaze 
You learn this lesson, that God’s ways, 
Though often hid from their request, 
Are always for his children best ; 
And now, with naught but favoring gale, 
The time has come to shorten sale, 
Set the colors! clear the deck! 
She is not coming in a wreck. 
Although old and weather beaten, 
Not a timber world-worm eaten, | 
For right her Standard never lowering, 
Since the fair morn she cleared her mooring; 
Though oft beset with doubts and fears, 
She has made the voyage of ninety years. 
And when within that haven fair 
You will need no compass there, 
Your last call coming from the quarter, 
Sounding out across the water, 
“Who ashore will take my line?” 
“Praying for some hand divine. 
“He, the pilot of us all, 
“He who notes the spasrow’s fall, 
“He who walked the ocean’s floor, 
Stilled the raging tempest’s roar, 
Who turned the water into wine, 
Will meet you there and take your line.” 


This is to be a week of fierce debate 
in Congress. The sweet subject of 
sugar will occupy the time of the Senate. 


ANCEL CAKE. 


Whites of eleven 
eggs, 1'¢ cupsful of 
granulated sugar, 
one cupful i of 
Washburn - Crosby 
Co.’s Supeftlative 
Flour, measured 
after being sifted 
four times, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one of 
vanilla extract. Sift the flour and cream 
of tartar together. Beat the whites to 
a stiff'froth: Beat the sugar into the 
eggs, add seaso: »and, flour, stirring 
quickly and. lightly. ,Bake.,for . forty 
minutes ‘in a m erate oven, Do not 
grease the pan. *’ 

Two hundred car loads of wheat are 
ground into flour every day at the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.’s Mills. 


Brown & JossELYN, State Agents, Portland. 
New receipt printed here every week. 
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A MICHIGAN GOVERNOR TESTIFIES. 


HAMBURG, MICH , May 7, 1894. 
S1rs:—The strip of Pa e Woven Wire Fence put 
ap by your Mr. C.W.Scott forme, is at‘racting much 
attention and favorable comments from my neigh- 
bors. The question of fencing {sore of Ceep interest 
in thissection. Our Fences are o1d and poor; we 
have not the timber to make rzils and | umber is too 
expensive. Wire sebms to be the material we must 
use and yourfence—The Paze Woven Wire seems 
to me the best yetinvented. Itisneatin appearance, 
durable and safely keeps all kinds of stock and 
really isthe most economical fence a farmer can 

build. I believe itis the coming fence. 
1 am very truly yours, 
EDWIN B. WINANS. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
ARE YOU I 
UPQKING, 

with the latest and ts. 


jprovemen’ 
Hay Forks and attachments. It will pay 
zon te wets for Catalogue and low in- 


OBORN BROS. ,ne F Marion,O. 








Agents 
Wanted, 





Coiic Kitts 27 Horses 
WwHere Fire Kitts One. 


This is an actual fact. Then why i 
colic cure in readiness. 


DR. 


msure your stock against fire and not keep a sure 


DANIELS’ 


COLIC CURE 


IS SAFE, SURE, CHEAP AND HANDY. 


| WARRA 


So simple a 
Don’t accept a worthless 

it to you, express paid. Send for 
Them,” FREE by mail. 


that from 5 to 10 cents worth will in from 10 to 50 min- 

utes cure an 
y or child can administer it. 

t 


case of colic, § odic or flatulent. 
‘or Sale by all . Price $1.00. 

but write me enclosing price and I will send 
pamphlet “‘ Veterinary Medicines and How To Use 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 55 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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“A Dollar Saved 


is a 


Now is the time to save it. 
We have taken a large number of our 


$5.00, $5.50 and $ 


6 to 15 years) and have marked them at the 
uniform price of $4.00. 

This is an unusual opportunity to clothe 
the boys in reliable clothing at a low price. 


CHARLE 
THE ONE 


- 1 & 2 Allen’s Building, Augusta, Me. 
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Dollar Earned,” 


6.00 Children’s Suits, (ages 


S H. NASON, 
PRICE CLOTHIER, 
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Are you in want 


Ofa 


Plow, Harrow, Cultivator, 


Horse Rake, Mowing Machine, 
Hay 
line 








If so address a 


Carrier, or anything in the 
of Farming Implementsése 


Creamer, Churn, Butter 
Worker, Butter Carrier, 
Butter Mold, Parch- 
ment Paper, Butter 
Color or anything in the 
line of 


Dairy Supplies ? 


postal to us, stating your 


need, when we will be pleased to quote rock- 
bottom prices. 
We have a nice line of Spray Pumps. 


AL & EF. GOSS 60, 











Lewiston, Me. 





The Worcester 


Buckeye Mower, 





NEW IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1894. 


NEW FOOT BIFT raises 


both hands to manage team. 


Long Life or Few Repairs. 


Examine above cut. 


Cutter Bar by foot, leaving driver free use of 


No machine approaches the Worcester Buckeye in Simplicity, Light Draft, 


Don’t fail to see the 


swath. 
Don't fail to see the New Improvements for 1894. 


CAUTION. 


In order to protect our customers in the matter of repairs, and to pre- 
vent unscrupulous parties who have no interest in maintaining the reputation 
of the Worcester Buckeye Mower from selling inferior repair parte, we will 


hereafter stamp all knife sections R. M. Co., Worcester. 
And all other parts will be marked, cast in, or stamped 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING 0O., 


Best quality is as essential in 


New One Horse Chain Gear Buckeye which cuts 4 ft. 


repairs as in machines. & 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





Elastic Stockings, Supporters, 


TRUSSES 


Spectacles, Bandages, Water 


Bottles, Syringes, and Physician’s and Druggist’s goods generally, 


PARTRIDGE’'S 


DRUC STORE, 


OLD RELIABLE 


OPP. P. O., 
AUGUSTA. 





For a good fitting TRUSS, Elastic 
Hose, or other surgical appliance, come 
to my store and get something that will 
be satisfactory. 

CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE. 





“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


banks, also 
will Jan. 30, 1894. | townsite. An equabie, healthful cli 
Tanto +) pH Ps board v cyclones, blizzards, hailstorms. Tike lands 
reasonable. Upounnassed shames } nh | are rich and easy to Near the 
professional noes and 





Cirl Wanted 


For general bonsoweek ; eyfereness sequired. 
Christ Church Rectory, Gardiner, Me. 





“Gorham, Me.” 


Tho Farmer's Paradise is Southern Maryland. 


Now on the market. We offer on easy terms 
imgroved stock and grain farms, fruit, 
orchard and truck lands, fishing shores 
° business lots in a beauti 





No 
or e 
c we 
f Philadel hia, Baltimore eshingwa 
by rail or water, Excellent 
money in 





SALE. Two St. Lambert Bull Cal 


fort Verena 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
A LESSON FROM THE DANDELIONS. 


BY LIZZIE A. L. TIBBETTS. 


Happy little dandelions, 
Smiling in the grass, 
Looking up into my face 
So brightly as I pass, 
What do you find to think about 
That makes you look so gay? i 
Everything looks blue this morning, 
And I’m “awful cross,” they say! 


“‘Are you, my boy? I’m sorry, now,” 
A dandelion said; 

“I wouldn’t frown, you ought to wear 
A smiling face instead! 

Every one of us, this morning, 
When we saw the sun, 

Sang a little song of praise, 
A very merry one. 


But when we wake, and, peeping out, 
Behold a stormy sky, 

We close our eyes again, and think 
Of sunny days gone by. 

We never watch the frowning clouds, 
We do not fret and sigh 

And talk about the gloomy day! 
We only wait, and try 


Fo\think of all the pleasant things, 
And never mind the rain; 

For, if we wept the whole day long, 
Our tears would be in vain. 

No dandelion ever thinks 
Of being blue and sad! 

Our hearts are just as sunny 
As our faces, little lad!” 


Happy little dandelions, 
Smiling in the grass, 

Looking up into my face 
So brightly as I pass, 

If pleasant thoughts make faces bright 
I'll tell you what Ill do: 

When I feel “cross” and “out of sorts,” 











A NOVEL WEDDING GIFT. 


lt was all the fault of Scarritt’s phil- 
osophic inventive mind. I said to him 
one day: 

“Scarritt, you will invent something 
yet that will make enemies of all the 
friends you have.” 

“Not if they know how to use it,” he 
replied. ‘‘My inventions are all as sim- 
pleas ABC. Any child can use them, 
once they understand what they are 
for.” 

1 always liked Scarritt. We went 
through college together, and he still 
kept the disposition which had there 
gained him the reputation of a jolly 
good fellow. 

But Scarritt had a weakness; he would 
invent things. His inventions were 
= That they were original, no- 

ly denied; that they were useful, no- 
body admitted. 

He had invented a machine for pick- 
ing poultry, but the machine cost more 
than hired help, and it was slow, 
though it did its work well enough. 

Another invention of his was a com- 
bination salt and pepper shaker. It 
worked to perfection if you didn’t care 
which condiment you sprinkled upon 
your food; but if you desired pepper, it 
Was sure to render salt, and vice versa. 

He had contrived a combination 
sleigh and carriage, which would have 
been a bonanza except that it cost a 
small fortune to have it manufactured 
atall. So that while aiming at econ 
omy, Scarritt had achieved only lux- 
ury. 
Yet Scarritt was not discouraged. 
He went happily forward, inventing 
something new and ingenious every 
little while. It was the general opinion 
of his friends that in time he would in- 
vent something really great, and very 
possibly without malice aforethought. 

But this story is about a wedding 


t. 

After a sufficiently ardent courtship 
of Nanette Oartwright, I had offered 
myself and been accepted; first, by the 

oung lady herself, then by her more 
ormidable papa, and through these 
two by the entire Cartwright family. 
It was then decided by Nanette and 
myself that we would be married in 
June the following summer. 

I began at once the construction of a 
cottage inthe suburbs. It was to be 
ready for us when we returned from 
the honeymoon. This modest home 
was not far away from my business, 
and at the same time it held all the 
charms of the country. I was eareful 
to provide it with all modern eosmven- 
fences, however, and that was primarily 
the cause of Scarritt’s wedding gift. 

l was dining at the club one day, 
when Scarritt, looking especially ra- 
diant, joined me at the table. 

‘You look happy, Scarritt,” I re- 
marked; ‘‘not going to be married, too, 
are you?” 

“Oh, no, Beason; but I’ve just got a 
patent for my combination lock and 
burglar alarm, and I feel as good or 
even better than a bachelor about to 
become a benedict.” 

“Ah, that is good luck—although I 
can’t say I would trade places with 
you.” 

“Well, every man to his taste. But 
my lock is better than wedlock—for 
me. I have all arrangements made for 
its manufacture, too, and inside of 
thirty days I will have it on the mar- 
ke ” 

‘‘What are its especial features?” 

‘Simplicity of construction is one. 
You push a button and it locks all 
your doors and windows. Then, if 
anyone tries to effect an entrance, it 
sounds an alarm and registers the 
point of attack, so you know just 
where to look for the marauder—who 
is generally gone when you look for 
him. Anyway, he can’t get in, and it’s 
an elegant thing, especially for suburb- 
an houses, where the constabulary is 
either inadequate or entirely wanting.” 

‘There is certainly a large field for 
such an invention,” I said, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘I may want to put one into my 
new home in the suburbs What do 
they cost?” 

“Don*t know exactly, but Pll make 
you rock-bottom figures on one,” re- 
plied Scarritt. 

Of course, I never really intended to 
buy one of the things, and from that 
time until my wedding day I banished 
the subject completely from my mind. 

It was at the wedding reception that 
Scarritt came to us with his hearty con- 
gratulations and good wishes and went 
on to remark: 

“T have a little present for you, but 
Icouldn’t exactly deliver it here, so | 
have sent it to your new home, and it 
will be ready to receive you when you 
return from the wedding trip.” 

“Oh, Mr. Scarritt, I’m sure it’s some- 
thing lovely!” exclaimed the bride, 
with enthusiasm. 

“I don’t know that you will retain 
that opinion after you see the article,” 
Scarritt replied. “It is strictly utili- 
tarian—ought to be in every house- 
hold. In fact, it’s one of my new 
patente— acombination lock and bur- 
gleralarm I’m going to have it put 





in, and it will be all in working order 
when you return.” 

I felt that acloud had already ap 

upon our fair horizon, but the 
least I could do was to express my 
thanks to Scarritt for his gift. 

Isaw that he had taken in earnest 
my friendly inquiry at the club regard- 
ing his invention, and he was confident 
I should be pleased with one. I hoped 
that it would turn out all right, but I 
had grave doubts, which followed me 
during two weeks of an otherwise un- 
alloyed honeymoon. 

We returned a day or two sooner than 
we expected, and repaired at once to 
the new house, which Nanette was 
very anxious to “‘get settled.” I was 
glad to be early on the scene, for I had 
a feeling that the burglar alarm would 
give me trouble of some kind. And so 
it proved. 

Thoughtful friends had arranged 
things in something like order at the 
cottage, and I soon discovered the cen- 
tripetal point of Scarritt’s present. It 
was an innocent-looking button in the 
hallway. 

1 called Nanette to look at it. 

“This is Scarritt’s gift,” said L 

“Where?” 

*“There—that button, and those wires 
running about it.” 

“Oh, and will it work? How nice of 
Mr. Searritt to think of giving us such 
a present! I shall feel just perfectly 
safe when you are away, Fred, and 
you will know I am secure from harm 
when I can lock myself in and scare 
away all the tramps, won’t you, dear?” 

“Um-um,” said 1, twisting the but- 
ton. It refused to move. Then I re- 
membered that Scarritt had told me it 
would not lock up the house unless all 
the doors and windows were closed. 
As it was a warm day, we had opened 
two or three windows. I closed these 
and tried the button again. It turned. 

On examination I found everything 
as tight asa drum. 1 was much pleased. 
Scarritt’s gift was going to be a genw 
ine comfort after all. 

Having made a careful survey, I re- 
turned to the centripetal point in the 
hallway for the purpose of unlocking 
the house. ‘I'he button turned, but the 
doors refused to open. The windows 
proved equally obstinate. Again and 
again I turned the button. It worked 
easily in either direction, but the con- 
nection was apparently off. 

“Won't it unloek?” said Nanette. 

“Oh, I guess there’s something the 
matter with it,” I replied, evasively. I 
hated to have my wife think I was not 
master of any situation. 

I pulled the wires, pushed: the but- 
ton, pried at the windows and strug- 
gled with the doors—all to no pur- 
pose. We were apparently very much 
at home. 

“Oh, Fred, it’s so warm! Do open a 
window, please!” came in an appealing 
voice from the lady of the house. 

“Well, I'm trying my level best,” I 
replied, mopping the perspiration from 
my red-hot features. 

“Oh, dear! 1l’m afraid we’re impris- 
oned. Won't anybody rescue us? 

“Ican break through a window, if 
nothing else will do,” said 1, in a tone 
that corresponded favorably with the 
atmosphere. 

“But that would set off the alarm, 
wouldn’t it?” said she. 

“True, I had not thought of that.” 

Here was a predicament—locked in 
our own house in a strange neighbor- 
hood, and no prospect of escape with- 
out creating a commotion of some sort. 

The closed house was becoming al- 
most unbearable by reason of the heat; 
it was fast approaching nightfall; none 
of our relatives knew we were at home; 
there was little or no food in the house, 
no provision for light, and no prospect 
of deliverance. 

“Scarritt’s gift was outdoing my ut- 
most expectations. 

I began to curse the day when he had 


‘invented the thing and the hour when 


he had presented it to me. 

Nanette, tired with her journey, was 
in no eondition to endure such a state 
of affairs. Her imagination Legan at 
once to exercise itself. 

“Whatif nobody should find us for 
days, Fred? Shouldn’t we starve? Oh, 
how dreadfnl to have our bodies found 
here in this new house! - And just.think 
of having our names in the papers for 
days and days!” 

“Oh, somebody will be here before 
long and find us,” said I, sitting down 
disconsolately on the staircase. 

“And O, Fred, what if the house 
should take fire? I have read of chil- 
dren being locked up in houses and 
burned to death while their parents 
were away, and I have always thought 
what a terrible death it would be. 

I could not deny the horror of a holo 
caust, so I held my peace. 

‘Fred, dear, if either of us should be 
sick in the night, what could we do? 
How could I get a doctor if you were 
sick? Oh, dear? 1 just know you will 
be! You look so tired and pale now, 
poor boy!” 

As I did not even know that the sub- 
urb possessed a doctor, 1 maintained a 
discreet silence 

Just here a distant roll of thunder 
stole in through the air-tight case- 
ment. 

“There! Iam certain we are going 
to have a tornado, and the whole vil- 
lage will be blown away, and nota 
sign of us will ever be discovered!” ex- 
claimed my now Agonized wife. It was 
clear that.I was about to have a case of 
hysteria on my hands. I did not relish 
the prospect, for my knowledge of ma- 
teria medica was very slight. 

ldid my best to comfort my tearful 
bride. Happily there was water in the 
house, and the remnants of a lunch from 
our gripsack served usin good stead of 
our first supper at home. 

“There is one thing we need not fear, 
Nanette,” said I 

“What is that?” 

“Burglars.” 

“Oh, dear! I think I'd be glad to see 
sven a burglar. Haveyou tried to set 
off the alarm, Fred?” 

“No. I didn’t know of any way ex- 
cept by breaking a lock.” 

“Won't it go off kind of easy, so that 
the neighbors won’t be frightened, you 
know?” 

“Don’t think so. 1f Scarritt had any 
alarm at all, it would go hard.” 

“Oh, don’t go near the thing, then! 
What if it should go off, and the police 
come and carry us off to jail!” 

**Well, this seems to be a pretty tight 
jail right here, with small chances of 
getting bailed out,” I replied. 

By this time it had grown dark, and 
we prepared to pass the night as best 
we could. 

The shower came and passed, leaving 
the atmosphere more oppressive than 
before. Sleep was manifestly impossible. 
I fanned Nanette, who was restiess and 
full of fears. 

We should be rescued in the morning, 
I assured her. 

“Isn't it *most morning?” she asked. 

I struck a match and looked at my 
watch It was half-past ten. 


Every minute seemed an hour, with- 
out rebate. 

Finally I thought of something. 

“Nanette, I’ve an idea” 
| “What is it?” 

“There’s a big wide chimney to this 
cottage, isn’t tlere?” . 

‘ Yes.” 

“Well, 1 believe I can get out of here 
through that chimnev.” 


‘But, Fred, how can you get past 
the bend? I'm sure you never can.” 

‘Nothing like trying, Nan—and I’m 
going to try as soon as it’s daylight.” 

“But suppose somebody should sxe 
you?” 

**‘Let’em see! I’m for getting out of 
this place before I have to be carried 
out.” 

**But you'll be sure to fall, dear, and 
break a leg.” 

“Well, I'll risk that part of it. Ill 
take a rope along with me, and let my- 
self down easy from the twp. You'll 
see!” 

“Oh, I do hope you can. Then you 
won’t have to make the alarm sound, 
will you? But what are you going to 
do when you get down?” 

“Going to send for Scarritt.”’ 

‘‘And leave me here all alone?” 

“Oh, not fur long.” 

“But I don’t want you to go away.” 

“Well, I must for a little while—only 
a little while, Nan.” 

“Oh; I shall be scared to death, I just 
know I shall.” 

I calmed her fears, and she finally 
fell asleep. 

At the first break of day I repaired 
to the chimney, and found that it was 
wide enough to admit me. 

I prepared for the ascent by remov- 
ing the most of my clothing, and tying 
around my waist a rope, which I in- 
tended to use in letting myself down 
from the chimney vop. 

While Nan slept, I thought ita good 
opportunity to make the ascent, hoping 
1 could get out and return with the 
combination to Scarritt’s lock before 
she awoke. 

I got in the chimney and worked up 
to the bend without difficulty. The 
bend wasasharp one. After passing 
it I paused for a rest and aview of the 
situation. From that point the chim- 
ney narrowed to the top. It was rough 
climbing, but I started again, and went 
on until I found the opening was too 
small to proceed further. I worked 
hard, but finally I had to give up the 
idea of advancement in that direc- 
tion. On preparing to descend, how- 
ever, I found I could make no progress 
downward. In vain I pushed and 
strained and twisted. I was wedged 
fast. I was afraid to call aloud for 
fear of waking Nan, who would be 
frightened if she could not see me any- 
where. 

For at least an hour I remained in 
my tight place. This gave me plenty 
of time to reflect on my past life and 
the warmth of the weather. Finally I 
heard Nanette calling for me I 
shouted in response, and she came to 
the fireplace, where I had left my cloth- 
ing. 

“Fred, where are you?” she screamed. 

‘‘Here—up the ehimney!” I replied. 

“Oh, are you hurt, or killed, or any- 
thing?” 

‘‘No—only stationary.” 

“Are you nearly out?” 

“No—can’t get out.” 

“Then come down.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Stuck fast.” 

“Oh, oh, how ever shall you get out? 
You'll be asphyxiated—1 know you will! 
What shall-I do?” 

Icould not well see how 1 was going 
to be asphyxiated unless there was a 
fire somewhere; but I thought it likely 
that I might be suffocated without 
much trouble. I wasted no words in 
comment, but told Nan to watch for 
some one going by. 

She took up her station at the win- 
dow, looking through the slats of the 
inside shutter, and every little while 
would come to the fireplace and in- 
quire: 

“Are you there?” 

Icould not deny that I was. 

After awhile Nan shouted up the 
chimney: 

“Oh, Fred! I see some one coming— 
two men.” 

“‘Be sure and stop them,” I replied. 

Soon again she came and said: 

“They're coming right to the cottage. 
One of them is a workman, and I think 
the other is Mr. Scarritt.” 

Oh, joy! The very man I had started 
heavenward to secure! 1 listened in- 
tently, bit could hear a confused mur- 
mur only. However, it was not long 
ere Scarritt’s familiar voice came up to 
me from the fireplace: 

“Hello, Beason! You up there?” 

“Teo” 

**Well, can’t you get down?” 

“No.” 

“Are you tied fast to this rope?” 

ss  S 

“Well, watch out, and I'll pull you 
down.” 

“All right—pull away!” 

One strong pull, and then another, 
and I was ag the bend. Stiff and sore 
as I was I yet lost no time in reaching 
the floor. 

At sight of me Scarritt took occasion 
to roar with laughter. 

“Well, what is so terribly funny 
about this?” I growled. 

“Why didn’t you push the right but: 
ton and unlock the house?” 

“‘T pushed the only button there was,” 
said L. 

“No you didn’t There was another 
button just across the hall.” 

“Well, how did I know that?” 

“Why didn’t you break out of a win- 
dow? Then you could have unlocked 
the door.” 

“Yes, but that confounded burglar 
alarm of yours is warranted to go aff 
at the slightest provocation, and i 
didn’t want to arouse the neighborhood 
and be arrested for breaking out of my 
own house.” 

“Hal hal ha! The burglar alarm 
isn’t in yet. Icame up with a carpen- 
ter this morning to put itin. You said 
you weren’t coming home until day 
after to-morrow, so I figured we would 
have plenty of time to get everything 

Hal ha! ha! I wish the 
boys at the club could see you now. 
Oh, my eyes! How they will enjoy this 
story!” 

And to keep Scarritt quiet I had to 
promise that I would recommend his 
new patent as the safest, simplest and 
most secure thing of the kind ever in- 
vented.—Romance. 


—Vaticanus was a deity who taught 
Roman children to cry. He was wor- 
shiped by mothers with petitions that 
he would do as little work as possible. 
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A LONE FISHERMAN. 





“The picture of a man sitting on a 
burro in mid-stream, in the heart of 
the southern Sierras, miles from any- 
where, has nothing remarkable in it,” 
said the naturalist; ‘‘but when you von- 
sider the burro as asleep, and the rider 
holding a fishing line with one hand 
and a well-thumbed copy of dipus 
with the other, which he is reading 
through clouds of smoke from a well- 
filled pipe, the scene takes on another 
phase. 

“Such a man I met one day in the 
greatriver of verdure known as the 
Arroyo Seco, that winds away from 
Los Angeles up through the San Gabriel 
valley, entering the Sierras at Pasadena 
and for miles passing through a region 
of varied delights. 

** ‘Senor ——,’ I began. 

** ‘Sebastian,’ he replied, without 
looking up. © 

“*Senor Sebastian,’ I continued, “ 
regret, in these solitudes, to be obliged 
to inform you that you are infringing a 
patent right of mine.’ 

***How so?’ retorted Senor Sebastian, 
glancing up from the book, which he 
now dropped into the pocket of his cor- 
duroy coat. 

“In this: I was the originator of 
fishing on horseback.’ 

“Ah! said the senor, ‘you may be 
the inventor, but I am the improver, 
see?” And for the first time I noticed 
that the line was fastened toa hole in 
the tip of the burro’s ear. ‘If you have 
ever observed,’ said the fisherman, ‘the 
habits of the burro, or we will say his 
head, you will have noticed that the 
ears are always moving back and forth. 
It’s just the motion I want in fishing, 
so I adopted it, and see—’ 

“As he spoke the line stiffened out, 
the burro’s ear, or, to be exact, his 
right ear, bent forward suddenly, and 
the burro himself awoke with a start. 

“*Watch him,’ said the fisherman. 
The burro’s eye had first settled on me 
in an inquiring way, then realizing 
that something was tugging at his ear, 
he drew the member up to the hori- 
zontal, at which the trout, for such it 
was, left the water with a bound, and 
in its return drew the ear down again. 
The burro now seemed to concentrate 
all his energies in the contest, and the 
ear gravitated between the upright and 
the horizontal ‘You see,’ remarked 
Senor Sebastian again, ‘the burro plays 
the fish, and I,’ suiting the action to 
the word, ‘pull himin.’ And, with the 
air of the philosopher he was, the 
speaker unhooked the trout, dropped it 
into a pocket of his coat, and having 
impaled a fresh worm and cast the line, 
the fisherman felt for his @dipus, and 
the burro fell asleep. 

“*{ deem it,’ continued the senor, 
after relighting his pipe, ‘the privilege, 
if not the duty, of man to take life at 
the normal angle, or as near it as pos- 
sible; in other words, take solid com- 
fort. I have seen the hard side of it 
right in sight of these mountains. 1 
came here forty years ago, when the 
whole country was a sheepranch. I 
walked across the Mojave desert in Au- 
gust, and I see now they find men dead 
who have tried it. Yes, I was after 
gold and adventure, and got both. 

* ‘It came about in this way,’ and the 
senor, getting no further bites, rolled 
up his line and joined me on the trail 
up the arroyo. ‘I was living in Santa 
Fe in the fifties, trading mostly, and 
one night a man rushed into the saloon 
where | was and said a man was dying 
and wanted tosee a priest. I was a 
Catholic and the next best thing, so I 
went along. You know where the old 
palace is to-day in Santa Fe? Well, he 
took me down a street back of that, 
and in an old adobe I found a man, a 
half breed, with death in his face. He 
had been stabbed in a brawl an hour 
before, and was so near gone that I 
didn’t have the heart to tell him I was 
not a priest. He sent the others out 
of the room, then bade me lock the 
door, and with his mouth to my ear 
told me to remember what he said. He 
had been a bad man, had killed sev- 
eral men, and wanted todo something 
to expiate his crime, so told his secret 
tothe church He told me to pull off 
his belt, which I did, and in it was 
a row of some of the biggest chunks 
of gold I ever saw inthis coun- 
try. Inanother part was an old piece 
of sheepskin, and on it a map, rude, 
but good enough, of these very moun- 
tains. He said that he and two others 
had discovered a valuable placer in the 
mouth of acanyon where you could 
pick up pieces like those, and confessed 
that he haa killed his partners to get 





| control of 
done on the desert at Coyote Springs, 
| and after he had covered the bodies in 


it all. The murder was 


the sand he started back to the placer. 
He got there at night. Said he: ‘I 
don’t know how it happened, but the 
next I knew I found myself in a herd- 
er’s cabin, and he said he found me 
crazy on the desert. I got better and 
I never went back to the place, but I 
want to leave the gold to the church.’ 
I took the map, then wrote down the 
directions, and to prove his story he 
told me where he had buried the men, 
and made me promise to erect a cross 
over them. 

***Well,’ continued the senor, after 
a short pause, ‘the man died, and a few 
days later I started for the Sierras 
across the desert. [ found the place 
where the bodies were, as it was near 
water. I didn’t waste much time there, 
but pushed on, andin three days, as 
near as | could reckon, was somewhere 
near the spot. The map called for sev- 
eral mountains to be in a line, then the 
mouth of a canyon, marked by a big 
sycamore; and there were other direc- 
tions. My friend, to make a long 
story short,I’m hunting that placer yet, 
and ifthere is one, from Mojave to 
Warner's ranch, that I don’t know I'd 
like to see it. That was forty years 
ago, and I've made up my mind that 
the man was mad. That he had killed 
the men there could be little doubt, 
but the placer must have been in his 
imagination. But here is my shanty. 
I'll show you the map.’ 

“The shanty was a rough boara af- 
fair set back against the mountain, and 
so partook. of its general color that it 
might have been passed unnoticed by 
the stroller up the arrovo had it not 
been for the score or more of white 
beehives scattered over the space in 
front of it, from which rose an ominous 
humming. The shanty contained but 
two rooms, one a kitchen, the other a 
library. The sleeping room was out of 
doors when it did not rain. The books 
were few, but to the point, their selec- 
tion telling of a man of taste; and con- 
spicuously hung on the wall, in an old 
lookingglass frame, was the gold seek- 
er’s map. 

“*You can have half the output if 
you can find the placer,’ said the own- 
er of the map. 


“The map was ons piece of sheep- 


red ink, and bore the appearance of 
having been made in good faith. 

***No, I don’t get lonely here,’ said 
the old man in reply to my question; 
‘there is plenty of company of a de- 
cided variety. I generally sleep out 
yonder ina hammock swung between 
two trees. | like plenty of air, and 
one night I awoke, as one will some- 
times, feeling that some one is around. 
I kept perfectly still, and soon heard a 
step as soft as a cat could make, then 
another, and then two fiery eyes looked 
into mine. My rifle was in the house, 
so Il waited. The animal soon turned 
and walked off, and a few moments 
later I heard a rush, then a scream in 
the Corral. I ran for my rifle, and got 
back in time to hear something leap 
into the bush I found my burro 
badly wounded, his side cut and torn, 
but | believe to this day that he kicked 
the mountain lion over the fence; he 
was equal to it’ We trailed the lion 
the next day, but lost it up the canyon. 

***Bears frequently come down and 
try conclusions with the bees One 
night, hearing a loud noise, I went out, 
rifle in hand, and there stood a big 
grizzly not ten feet away, in the moon- 
light, looking twice as big as he was. 
He had a beehive under one arm, and 
was brushing bees off with the other. 
The moment he saw me he began to 
growl, and I wasted no time, but let 
him have it just where I thought the 
heart was. He dropped on all fours and 
made off, andI fired several times) And 
to show the tenacity of bear life under 
difficulties, we found the animal the 
next day five hundred yards away up 
the side of the canyon dead, with a ball 
through his heart. I have known them 
to goeven further with the heart blown 
to pieces.’ 

“Senor Sebastian was a type of men 
who live in the nooks and corners of 
the great range. There are several liv- 
ing the lives of hermits, some of high 
education, who have filled places of 
honor in the world at times. All have 
astory. Something occurred in their 
lives to drive them away from their fel- 
low men. 

‘*The abodes of these hermits are be- 
coming known to the public, and mod- 
ern science and engineering will soon 
throw open all the nooks and corners 
of the great range.”—N. Y. Sun. 





A COLONY OF MERCY. 


Skipping’s farm is to be the site of 
the first English epileptic settlement— 
a settlement, that is, whose patients 
will find in work of some sort the main 
cure, or alleviation at least, for their 
ailments of mind and body. The idea 
of such asettlement is by no means 
new. The first settlement or colony 
of the kind in Europe, or in the world, 
was founded at Gadderbaum, near 
Bielefeld, in Westphalia, more than 
twenty years ago. Skipping’s farm 
coleny will be established to some ex- 
tent on the German model. The gen- 
eral purpose of the national society 
may be described, in Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne’s words, as ‘‘the establish- 
ment of colonies which will be busy 
little hives of industry, with two sorts 
of products—the fruits of the earth 
and manufactured articles for sale and 
mental contentment and improved 
health, which are beyond all price.” 
It will be unnecessary to begin the 
colony ona grand scale. A colony of 
this kind, to be at all successful, 
should grow mainly by its own re- 
sources—should be nearly self-support- 
ing. The Bielefeld colony began witb 
twenty patients, and is now a large, 
well-built prosperous village of about 
1,500 patients, with splendid workshops, 
gardens and farms. 

In the Bielefeld colony, of which 
Skipping’s farm colony is to be a kind 
of copy, all the epileptic patients do 
something or other. These who are 
fit for nothing else collect and assort 
postage stamps, from the sale of whieh 
the colony derives a considerable reve- 
nue. The head of the stamp office is 
acknowledged to be one of the highest 
authorities on stamp values in Ger- 
many. He showed me some of his 
rarest treasures; their prices were sim- 
ply astounding. In a word, the colony 
at Bielefeld is a self-supporting com- 
munity of epileptic farmers, epileptic 
tailors, epileptic bakers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, washerwo- 
men, dress-makers, printers, etc. There 
is no finer bakery in London than the 
epileptic bakery in Bielefeld. In every 
workshop, school-room, farm house, 
dwelling house in the colony, and in 
its large church as well, the couches 
are ready for the reception of any 
workman or workwoman, worshiper, 
scholar, inmate, who may dro» down 
in the midst of hisor her duty. Of 
course, those who are subject to fre- 
quent and violent fits are not put in 
positions where they cannot be con- 
stantly watched. The Bielefeld colony 
is one of the most pathetic sights in 
the world. And yet how happy that 
little town of epileptics realiv is! It 
is marvelous; and the secret of it is— 
work, the kind of work that each can 
do best, and even then no more of it 
than is gdod for himor her. Some, 
whoare good for nothing else, carry 
messages. 

An old baron acts as colonial post 
man. Hesometimes falls downin a 
fit, but his fits are never severe. He 
knows when they are coming and he 
has a knack of clutching his letter bag 
in the nick of time, so that when he 
wakes up again, in half a minute orso, 
he may find his trust uninjured. These 
epileptics build their own houses, till 
their own fields, grow their own flow- 
ers, bake their own bread, black their 
own boots, do their own washing, 
mending, darning, ironing, clip each 
other’s hair, shave each other’s cheeks 
and chins and watch over each other’s 
fits; in other words, they save tens of 
thousands of pounds which otherwise 
would have to be spent on imported 
labor and by doing their own work 
they are following the very best means 
of effecting their own cure. Occupa- 
tion for body and mind—such is the 
secret of the marvelous success of that 
unique colony at Bielefeld. The too 
common practice in England of send- 
ing epileptic patients to lunatic asy- 
lums is as stupid asitiscruel. An epi- 
leptic patient is not necessarily a mad- 
man. But many an epileptic patient 
has been driven into insanity by en- 
forced association with lunatics. The 
number of epileptics in England is 
estimated at about 150,000; that is the 
estimate which has been given me, but 
I cannot just now vouch for its accu- 
racy. Inany case the total must be 
very great. The colony at Skipping’s 
farm, even if it ever becomes as great 
and flourishing as the Westphalian 
colony, can only shelter a small frac. 
tion of that immense multitude. —Lon- 
don News. 


—Sir Isaac Newton's treatise on 
“Optics” attracted no attention in his 
own country until it had made a pro 














She—How to get married?—Truth 


skin, carefully drawn in what had been 


HE WON THE CASE. 

There is a young lawyer living in 
Harlem who enjoyed a rare opportunity 
recently. He had a case before a ref- 
eree, and on the opposite side as a 
witness was his next door neighbor 
and rival for the hand of one of Har- 
lem’s sweetest maids; and they have 
some mighty sweet girls in Harlem, as 
everybody knows. The young men 
were not enemies, although the rivalry 
was pretty sharp; but they couid 
scarcely be said to have cherished any- 
thing like brotherly love for each 
other. The damsel in question is a 
delicate piece of Harlem Dresden, and 
it would have been the end of that 
man’s chance to have sought to gain 
favor with her by slinging mud at the 
other fellow. To the superficial ob- 
server favors were about even, and a 
speculative observer would have given 
or taken even money on the smart 
young lawyer, who is not very good 
looking, or on the handsome young 
tradesman, who is not very smart. 
This is the way matters stood when 
the case came off before the referee. 
That case has now been decided, and 
so is the case before the Harlem maid. 
And it all came about because the 
young lawyer was too smart, coupled 
with the fact that the tradesman was 
too handsome. Most people know the 
legal latitude allowed on cross-exami- 
nation. Our lawyer took advantage of 
itto ask some very exasperating but 
perfectly proper questions. He is some- 
thing of a practical joker, asa Harlem 
man understands a joke. 
“Whatis your name?” said he, as a 
starter. 
“George H. Henkle,” stammered the 
witness (which it isn’t, of course, but 


” 


which will doright here). 
“I know; but what is your ful!) 
name?”’ 


“That’s my full name, sir, and you 
know it well enough,” replied the wit- 
ness. 

“It’s your full name, is it? What 
does the ‘H.’ stand for—Hiram, Henry, 
Harrison or what?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference; 
that’s the way I sign it.” 

“Excuse me, my dear sir. 
kindly answer my question?” 

The witness looked around helpless: 
ly and with a very red face. The ref- 
eree told him to answer. 

“That is my full name,” said he 
doggedly. 

“But the ‘H’—don’t you know your 
own name?” 

“The ‘H.’ is just ‘H.’; it doesn’t stand 
for anything but ‘H.’” 

“Were you christened George H?"’ 
blandly asked the lawyer. 

“‘N-n-no; not exactly. You see, I—— 

“Then the name you swore to in 
your direct examination, sir, is not 
your real name?” 

The unfortunate witness blushed 
painfully and squirmed in his chair. 
He looked as if he could have strangled 
the lawyer right there. Once more he 
essayed to explain, but the lawyer cut 
him off severely with a homily on the 
solemnity of an oath. 

‘Were you never in court before?” 

“No, sir,’ was the reply, in an apolo 
getic tone which made everybody but 
the witness laugh. 

“I thought not,” said the lawyer. 
“Now will you tell us why you swore 
your name was ‘George H.’ and now 
swear it isn’t?” 

“It is just ‘H,’ and doesn’t stand for 
any name at all. I—I— You know, 
there’s a man up our way of the same 
name, and we were always getting 
mixed up, and I just put ‘H’ in my 
name to prevent it. That's all there is 
about it. and he,”’ glancing fiercely at 
the smiling lawyer, “knows all about 
it!” 

“Got your letters mixed, eh? And sc 
you added more letters to your name‘ 
Don’t you know that you have no right 
to change your name without judicial 
authority. 

The witness 
couldn't speak. 

‘‘Where do you live?” This question 
was fired at him in a tone which im 
plied that it was expected that the 
witness might lie about it, and as he 
was the lawyer's next door neighbor it 
did really appear tobe absurd. But as 
soon as the witness could get his breath 
he answered it. 

“Do you sleep there 

‘Why, certainly.” 

‘‘Always?”’ 

“N-n-no; thatisI do when I’m at 
home.” 

“Then you are not always at home 
eh? Married?’’ 

“No.” 

“Engaged 

Objections were made and sustained, 
but this didn’t prevent the liveliest 
kind of a blush from spreading over 
the young tradesman’s features nor 
the young lawyer from proceeding. 

*‘Engaged—in business?” 

“Yes.” 

“What kind of business?” 

**“Now look here!” broke in the bad- 
gered witness, ‘‘I don’t see as that has 
anything to do with this case. _ I’m not 
going to answer all these fool ques- 
tions; that’s all there is about it.” 

“O, well,” said the lawyer, ‘if you 
are ashamed to mention your business, 
or if an answer would tend to incrim- 
inate you I don’t insist.” 

This went on foran hour, and when 
the witness was set at liberty he bolted 
for the elevated and went scurrying 
away to Harlem without unnecessary 
delay. The smart young lawyer won 
his case before the referee; but that 
fact didn’t afford him half as much fun 
as that cross-examination. He told all 
his friends about it, and the story went 
all over Harlem. 

The very next day but one saw a no 
tice in the papers announcing the en- 
gagement of the Harlem maid to the 
handsome tradesman. She, too, had 
heard the story. When asked about 
the matter she said: ‘I used to think 
there was something in that lawyer, 
but if he doesn’t know any better than 
that he'll never amount to much.”’—N. 
Y. Herald. 
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was now so mad he 
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A Clever Escape. 
Lord Hannen, the distinguished Eng- 
lish judge whose death was recently 
announced, was known as a very stern 
and strict ruler of his court; no man 
dared take a liberty with him, and he 
was never known to be hoaxed but on 
one oceasion. A juryman, dfessed in 
deep mourning, serious and downcast 
in expression, stood upand claimed ex- 
emption from service on that day as he | 
was deeply interested in a funeral of 
gentleman at which it was his desire 
to be present. “Oh, certainly,” was 
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JOB PRINTING. 
The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Mame 


-THEIR-~ 


Job Printing Officg 


INEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material, 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are| now Prepared to 
Execute]; With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 
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—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printeu with Care and Accuracy 


We do not undertake to compet 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 


BADGER & MANLEYs 


Williams Block, Water S., 





the courteous reply of the judge, and 
the sad man went. “My lord,” inier-| 
posed the clerk as soon as the ex-jury- 
man had gone, “do you know who that 
man is you exempted?” “No.” “He | 
is an undertaker.” 


—“Are you and the new little boy 











found sensation in France 


good friends, Robbie?” ‘‘Yes, ma’am; 
he’s got a brother that can whip any | 
boy on this street.”—Inter Ocean. 
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~ Worse Department, 


FACES TO OCCUR IN 1894. 








May 30. 
, May 30. 


ter a June 22, 23. 
Pits ine 24, 25,26; A. R. Yates, Prop. 


as 
Windsor, June a, 26, 27, 28. 


Old Ore har ne 
f June 30. 

fy Fak, Cash’ Cor., July 3, 4, 5; F. J. 
t, Sec’y: 

arrettgewock, July 3, 4. 

Av ust, qalz ¢ 

Riyehill, July +. 

Binelend July 4. 

Canton, July 4. 

Sanford, ¢ uly4 


i July 4. 
Pittsfield. j hs 
} mm, July.4.. 
Old ee Valley Union, July 4th. 
Ellsworth, July 21. 
Norridgewock, Aug. 7, 8. 


sta, A 





“ish, Aug. 28, 29, 30. 
age 28, 29, 30, 31. 
Bangor, Eastern State Fair, Aug. 28-31. 
[ewiston, Maine State Fair, Sept. 4-7. 
Fairfield, Sept 18, 19, 20. 
poston, N. E. Breeders, Sept. 25, 26, 27, 28. 


Rigby Park, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 
“aceo, Oct. 2, 3. 4. A 
Fast Sebago, Lake’ View Park, Oct. 9th, 


and 11th. 
1 magewock, Oct, 17, 18. 


yr. G. M. Collins, Auburn, is the hap- 
py owner of a three weeks old colt by 
The Seer out of a mixed gaited Knox 
mare that can pace rapidly already and 
gives promise of being a flyer. These 
are the kind wanted. 


Horsemen should bear in mind that 
the second payments in the State Fair, 
Rigby Park, and other stake races and 
colt stakes, fall due June 1, and notallow 
their entries to lapse from neglect. The 
day is at hand when this payment should 


be made. 
While the crop of colts this year must 
be small in comparison with two or 


three years ago, one hears far less of ac- 
cidents and losses. The quality of the 
foals of 94 promises to be superior, and 
the Maine exhibitions will tell the story 
of merit and improvement. 





he two mile record is now the ob- 
jective point for which men are striving. 
Last year Nightingale the daughter of 
Mambrino King clipped the figures 4.43 
to 4.3314, and following her, Greenlander 
by Princeps, set the mark at 4.32. A 
two mile matched race between these 
cracks is now announced. 





The record of Oakdale Dot was last 
fall published at 2.283. This was 
claimed to be a clerical error, and at the 
late meeting of the American Associa- 
tion the evidence was presented and 
the error corrected, so that the record 
now stands 2.2034, ‘and the horse is 
eligible to the 2.30 stakes as entered. 





It costs more to boot a horse for a year 
than for any other member of the fami- 
ly. It's nonsense too for a horse to wear 
both boots and shoes. Of course a val- 
uable horse must be booted to trot a 
race, but isn’t it ridiculous to see a car- 
riage horse jogging through the streets 
covered with boots? 





Entries for the opening races at 
Augusta Park close Saturday night, and 
the liberal purses, great interest mani- 
fested and superior condition of the 
track, should call forth a hearty response 
from owners. Let the classes be well 
filled, and the trotters and pacers will 
have an added boom. 





Recognizing the fact that the rate of 
speed in youngsters is rapidly increasing, 
hundreds have withheld their entries 
from the colt stakes this season because 
they thought they could not afford 
the expense of training. No more sui- 
tidal policy could be imagined, as it is 
only through develepment that speed 
value can be established, and this is 
necessary in order to sell at, living prices. 
Only by patient training can any colt be 
brought to realize its own speed powers, 
and until this is brought out by educa- 
tion, by proper shoeing and balancing, 
value is not recognized. 





On good authority we learn that an- 
other large breeding establishment is to 
be located in Maine in the near future, 
to be used exclusively for the production 
ofthe road horse. The worth of Maine 
bred mares is recognized and also the 
fact that our roads and pastures, as well 
‘climate, insure quality of bone and 
muscle, not found elsewhere. If men of 
Means outside the State can see their 
Way clear to make heavy investments 
looking to the production of the road 
horse, should not the farmers at home 


take courage and breed for the same 
purpose? 





A great error is being made by writers 
0 special turf papers in the distinction 

tween trotting bred and road horse 
Stock, giving the impression that one 
boduces speed only and the other the 
Sood driver. This is wholly wrong and 
‘hould be stopped. Our best drivers to- 

Ycome and must come from mares 
out of and gotten by trotting stock. 
The trouble is not with the horses, but the 
men who have narrowed the line of fit- 
tess to the track record. Maine never will 
— better blood than is found in the 
i types and the sires have been 
red for excellence on the road. We can 
stow the ideal road horse, Stick to your 
ment trappy, courageous mares, and 

teed every one to a road horse stallion. 


————— LST 

Pn day for getting a ten-thousand- 
-, trotter by the use of a ten-dollar 
ge on any old plug of a mare has 
e e, ee that is something to be thankful 
“ Suyers are not paying long prices 
ee flyers. The colt must go 
hom, to sell, and this means weeks and 
dol a patient development, it means 

ars invested in boots, straps, sulkies 


aan it means sorrow and dis- 
_ itment, but it is the only way to 
say anything like a fancy price. 
oe fancy the work or expense 
cone and educating, keep away 
he pes: problem and breed for 
~ hay 4 Get something having size 
vg knows no fear and needs no 
* Such horses will sell. 
F 


becom When it sours on the stomach, 
It poi *s innutritive and unwholesome. 
bed ‘sons the blood, and both mind and 

Y suffer in consequence. What is 
to restore perfect digestion is a 


dose or tw 
: 0 of A , 
fai) to ieee, yer’s Pills. They never 


POINTS OF A HORSE. 


The value of the horse at the present 
day depends either on his being able to 
afford man a certain amount of physical 
pleasure, or to render him pecuniary ser- 
vice. With regard to the latter calcula- 
tion of value, it was to be remembered 
that the horse had now to compete with 
forces that formerly were unknown, such 
as steam and electricity. Coming to the 
points that the buyer has to consider 
when he is examining a horse, it may be 
pointed out that the greater the muscu- 
lar development, the greater the power 
of the horse. It is to be remembered, 
too, that ifa horse is thoroughly good 
in the hind quarters and weak in the 
fore quarters, or vice versa, it is likely 
to give way where it is weak. The same 
is true if the body is too heavy for the 
legs. There must, therefore, be due 
proportion and due symmetry if they 
are to get the greatest value out of a 
horse. The head of a horse is a part 
that requires consideration, and in a 
good average type the width over the 
eyes should be just half the length of the 
head. The position of the eyes is an- 
other point on which many people take a 
great deal of notice. The horse with 
small, sunken eyes is apt to be vicious, 
and the reason usually given is that such 
a horse cannot see behind it, and so it 
kicks as a precautionary measure. 

It is a good point in a horse to havea 
high crest between the ears, as the 
muscles from the forequarters come to 
that point. The nostrils should be 
large, as the horse breathes only through 
these organs. Apart from these points, 
a big head is not an advantage, but only 
adds to the animal's weight. It is 
worth noting that it only takes two and 
a half heads to go the whole length of 
the horse, a point which is very often 
missed by painters, who usually make 
the head much too small. A large neck 
means, as a rule, the power of speed, 
while in the case of great power in 
moving weights, the neck is short and 
the muscles thick and strong. The 
shoulder biade ought to be large in all 
horses, because to it are attached all the 
muscles that hold up the front part of 
the body. The slope of the scapula 
alters according to whether the horse is 
ridden or driven. It has been pointed 
out that Landseer was wrong in all his 
horses in regard to the scapula. The 
ribs ought to come out well behind, 
with a fair amount of spring, and the 
limbs set on to it perfectly straight. 





MAINE HORSES AS SEEN BY A NOTED 
AUTHORITY. 


To-day the turf writer read by the 
largest number, and exerting the widest 
influence in New England, is Mr. Allen 
Lowe of the Boston Globe. A young 
man, full of fire and zeal, he is rapidly 
extending the influence of the Globe in 
this special direction. At the same time 
he has the breadth of mind to see that 
the race course is not the only field to 
cultivate, and places his strong endorse- 
ment wherever it will count for the good 
of the public. Ina late issue he writes 
as follows of a visit to Elmwood Farm, 
Poland, and the French Coach stock 
there. Coming from a turf follower, a 
breeder and developer of trotting and 
pacing stock, his conclusions must have 
added force, and we quote at length. 
He says: 

“Mr. Sanborn’s motive in breeding 
this class of stock has been so wilfully 
misrepresented by some of the stock 
papers that he has had to encounter a 
lot of opposition in bringing them before 
the public. He has never had the idea 
of raising the standard of the trotting 
stock, and has no intention of trying to 
breed race horses. He simply claims 
that the average trotting horse is not 
qualified for the purpose of the roadster 
of his ideal, and his effort is simply to 
produce a grade which will have smooth 
road trotting action, the high finish and 
style necessary. 

That he is on the right track no one 
will gainsay who has taken the pains to 
look over his stock, for his horses will 
compare more than favorably with any 
that are as young and have had as few 
chances. They all come _ splendidly 
ribbed, with natural style, substance and 
action. They act nicely in the lotand har- 
ness equally well. What will strike one 
most favorably is their uniform pattern 
out of all kinds of mares, and it is a 
surety that Mr. Sanborn can turn out 
more matched pairs than any other stock 
breeder with the same number of horses. 
The oldest of Gemare’s get is a 4-year- 
old and is as fine-looking as any man 
owns. Heis out of a Mambrino Monarch 
mare of very fair appearance and con- 
formation. She is nicely headed and 
good-looking, but the colt is more highly 
finished, bigger, just as compact and 
very much better gaited. There were 
quite a few of the first crop and no fail- 
ures have been reported so that the 
average must have been very high. 
When it is considered that all kinds of 
mares were bred to Gemare, it is a 
tribute to his ability to sire a uniform 
type that is of very high quality. 
Gemare is the only horse at the farm 
whose get can fairly be taken for criti- 
cism. He has been five years in the stud 
and has had time to show his quality. 
That he is a success along the lines on 
which Mr. Sanborn is conducting his 
enterprise is beyond question. The 
horse is, individually, a magnificent speci- 
men. His conformation, gait, appear- 
ance and disposition fully justify the 
firm belief which Mr. Sanborn has in him 
and his stud work has proven his ex- 
cellence. His last crop of yearlings are 
worth looking at, and when the compe- 
tent Supt. George Robertson hooked 
them up, after showing the sire in 
harness, the similiarity in their general 
> and way of going was very pro- 
nounced. 

Lothair is not as heavily built a horse 
as Gemare, but is of practically the same 
order. He is a most stylish and highly 
finished stallion, and the yearlings by 
him are very like him. 

Captain is a chestnut of a totally dif- 
ferent style. 
of the other two, and more neerly ap- 
proaches the style of the trotter than 
they. He has quite a turn of speed, and 
carries himself very handily. His colts 
seem to throw back to the parent stock, 
for they all have more action than their 
sire, and follow the bay color of the 
average coacher of this type. 

One very shallow critic of Mr. San- 
born’s breeding theory has advanced the 
statement that the breeding of the 
French coaching family is very doubt- 
ful, and more than insinuated that their 
trotting action was due to an American 
horse, which does not find a place in 
their genealogical tree. 

This is the quintessence of spite, for 
unless the French government has wil- 
fully misrepresented the breed, there is 
no class which are pam bred for gen- 
erations than these horses. They have 
handled the stock with very great care, 





He has not the bold action | ™ 


monument enough to their enterprise 
and ability. 

Mr. Sanborn has ten men at work, 
headed by George Robertson, who has 
the whole charge of the place. No one 
thing on a stock farm counts for so 
much as competent help, and this point 
Mr. Sanborn has carefully covered. He 
breaks all the colts, and does the bulk 
of the driving. His two assistants in 
this department are thoroughly quali- 
fied, and the condition of their charges 
is the very best guarantee of their ability. 

The farm consists .of 260 acres, with 
stabling for over 100 horses, of which 
45 are box stalls. The main barn is a 
finely finished building with all the 
equipment from a rich man’s fancy and 
practical knowledge. There is a jogging 
path and the best kind of roads for 
working horses. 

Going into the harness rooms of the 
place one is struck with the entire 
absence of boots. This is the feature 
that suits Mr. Sanborn best. ‘1 have 
never used a boot on one of these horses, 
and never have found one necessary. 
They are not disfigured with any pro- 
tecting rigging, and on that point alone 
I claim that the roadster which I aim to 
produce will succeed.’ 

It is Mr. Sanborn’s intention to breed 
for the New England market and sell 
through the public auctions. He in- 
tends to show a breed of horses that 
will commend itself to those who want a 
good, safe family or road horse that can 
go long distances at a uniformly good 
rate of speed, and be strong enough in 
body and limb to stand it. To those 
who are looking for track horses or for 
phenomenal speed he will not try to 
eater, as his intentions do not lie in that 
direction. He will have a lot for sale 
inside two years, and in the meantime 
the surrounding farmers are producing 
a stock of the same class from their trot- 
ting bred mares and by Elmwood stal- 
lions. 

To say that Mr. Sanborn will succeed 
is but to believe the evidence of une’s 
Own senses.”’ 





RIGBY PARK ENTRIES. 


The list of entries in the several liberal 
stakes opened by the managers of Rigby 
Park, to close May 1, have just been 
given to the public. The major portion 
are from stables outside the State, and 
Sec’y Barrett is to be congratulated on 
the result. It requires a great amount 
of hard work this year to complete such 
a list, and the brunt of the battle falls 
upon the Secretary. 

We give the entries from Maine in the 
several classes, the total number in all 
the stc -es being two hundred and ten. 


Commercial Stake, Foals 1893—Trotters— 
14 Entries. 


F. R. Merrill, Bethel, g h Columbus. 
J. 8. Chaplin, Harrison, b h Harrison Boy. 
B. F. & F. H. Briggs, Auburn, b h Calumet. 
Sunnyside Farm, Waterville, b h Elkhorn. 
Barrett Bros., Deering, b f Joseland. 


West End Stakes, Foals 1892—27 Entries. 


H. & 
Ripley & Farnham, Portland, b f Silence. 
R. O. Conant, Portland, bh Sunset R. 


C. R. Welli n, Albion, r g Speaker Crisp. 
H. Wesle utchins, Auburn, ch h Monet. 

ork. F.& F. H. Briggs, Auburn, b h Rive 
a 


J. 8. Clark, Calais, b m Carrie Clark. 

Bay View Stock Farm, Belfast, b m Mollie R. 

Dr. H. M. Moulton, Cumberland Center, ch 
h Linwood. } ‘ 

Barrett Bros., Deering, b f Emma Westland. 

C. P. Drake, Lewiston, b f Stardust. 

E. E. Cross, Portland, Westfield. 

Sunnyside Stake, Foals 1891—37 Entries. 


W.R. Chapman, Bethel, b f Doris.;. , 

S. R. B. Pingree, Lewiston, b m Kriemhild. 

Henry Soule, Portland, br m Lou Westland. 

S. W. Perkins, West Kennebunk, b m Naila. 
pple” & Farnham, Portland, bf Blackstrap 


elie. 

W. D. Haley, So. Gardiner, b m Ethel Nelson. 
Patrick Kane. oy ch h Dexter K. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts, Portland, b f Miss Al 


arak. 
F. O. Beal, Bangor, b h F. O. 
J. E. Stringer, ortland, Pickwicket. 


H. A. Sweeney, Portland, b h Sidero. 
&- &- Hose ath, DE Johnny Lightfoot. 
. R. Welli Beton, ) 


Ralph Foster, Canton, b m Nana. 
W. D. Ramsdali, Falmouth, br h Brown 
J. W. Bigelow, Livermore Centre, b h 
Johnny Reb. 

fuany Side Farm, Waterville, br h Nelson 
en. 
D. H. Mudgett, Dexter, br h Oto-Kay-So. 
Dr. H. M. Moulton, Cumberland, b h Fear- 
naught Prince. 

C. P. Drake, Lewiston, b g Eddie Lothrop. 
A. E. Russell, Bucktield, ch g Victor E. 
Fairview Stakes, Foals 1890—22 Entries. 


W. A. Coughlin, Curtis Corner, b m Black- 
strap Maid. 
R, QO. Conant, Portland, b g Ugo. . 
W. D. Haley, So. Gardiner, b m May Gift. 
Patrick Kane, Deering, b h Harvard. 
:; Sylvanus Porter, Cumberland, ch g West- 
awn. 
G. C. Moses, Bath, b f Olivia. 
B. F. & F. H. Briggs, Auburn, bg Narcus. 
Ralph Foster, Canton, b m Erminie. 
Chas. W. Morse, Bangor, Milton C. 
J. W. Bigelow, Livermore, b h Norland 
Wilkes. 
Rigby Stakes, for 2.30 Trotters—19 Entries. 
t A. H. & W. M. Shaw, Bath, blh Slippery 
om. 
F. A. Maxwell, Portland, blk g Oakdale Dot. 
W. B. Morrill, Portland, br m Miss Wilkes. 
J. B. P. Whelden, Bangor, ch g Caywood. 
F. O. Beal, Bangor, b h Prince Almont. 
George Burnham, Jr., Portland, br h Dandy 


G. C. Moses, Bath. b g Oakwood. 
mS L. Ramsdell, Woodfords, br h Winthrop 
ilot. 
Dr. A. M. Garcelon, Lewiston, b m Seer- 
sucker. 
Littletield & Gove, Auburn, blk g Black 


Jan. 

Baiph Foster, Canton Point, br m Leola. 

H. L. Williams, Exeter, b h Broadway. 
Sunnyside Farm, Waterville, b m Amber. 
Ira P. Woodbury, Portland, b m Rosa Vic- 


tor. 

Barrett Bros., Deering, br h Westland. 
Portland Stakes, 3.00 Trotters—18 Entries. 
Ripley & Farnham, Portland, b h Phenol). 

Dr. T. N. Drake, Pittsfield, b m Nosegay. 
Cageses Wentworth, Clinton, b h Green- 


wood. 
Sunnyside Farm, Waterville, b h Col. Pitt. 
: ~ ane Bros., Deering, blk m Lady W. 
and. 

. P. Woodbury, Portland, b h Arthur 
Cleveland. 
Jose Stake, 2.40 Trotters—19 Entries. 

Clark Bros., Portland, bm Gipsy. 
F. O. 1, Bangor, br m Jennie Rolf. 
George Burnham, Jr., Portland, blk m 
Margaret Knox. 
one” L. Taylor, Portland, ch f Amber 
ell. 
W. D. Ramsdell, Woodfords, b m Ethel F. 
Dr. T. N. Drake, Pittsfield, b m Nosegay. 
H. L. Williams, Exeter, blk m Minnie B. 
J. W. Bigelow, Livermore Centre, b h 
ay ide F. Waterville, blk h Dazzl 
unnyside Farm, Waterville rzle. 
I. P. Woodbury, Portland, ch h Topaz. — 
, meward Fletcher, Portland, b g Westgleam- 
and. ; 
Merchants’ Stake, for 2.18 Trotters—5 
Entries. 


M. T. Pooler & Son, Skowhegan, bik h 
Mahlon. 
Rob Dean, Buckfield, b h Robinson D. 
Preble House Stake, for 2.25 Pacers—14 
Entries. 


George A. Alden, Waterville, b g Payson A. 
George Milliken, Portland, ch g Golddust 
F. J. Merrill, errill. 
H. H. Woodbury, Portland, blk g n 
. K. Smith, yay Cylex. 
T. Pooler & 5 orneaen, bg Becker. 
th, b h Glendale. 





L s 

M. 

C. K. Richards, Falmou 

A. C. Scribner, vy. 

— res Farm, Waterville, br h Ells- 

orth. ° 

Barrett Bros., Deering, b h Waveland. 

8500 Cumberland Stake, for 2.40 Pacers— 
25 Entries. 

A. H. & W. M. Shaw, Bath, b m Jessie Shaw. 

George A. Alden, Waterville, rog Transfer. 

E. P. Farrington, Locks Mills, br f Byrl C. 

Irving W. Rowe, Portland, Bradford B. 

C. A. Marston, Skowhegan. bik g Fred M. 

Livingstone, Saco, b m Clara T. 

M. T. Pooler & Son, Skowhegan, b h All- 


H. E. Gould, Portland, b h Bay Fearnaught. 
H. L. Williams, Exeter, b § Kanette. 
Sunnyside Farm, Waterville, ch h Parker. 
J. O. Andrews, East Exeter, b h Larrin A. 
..P. Drake, Lewiston, br f Beatrice. 

L. P. Woodbury, Portland, b g Ned Rawling. 


The marvelous success of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is based upon the corner stone 


of absolute merit. Take Hood’s through- 
out the spring months. 








Not one in twenty are free from some 
little ailment caused by inaction of the 
liver. Use Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
The result will be a pleasant surprise. 





and the specimens they now have are 


They give positive relief. 


Poultry Department. 


Not only should the chicken coops be 
moved frequently. but they should be 
cleaned out often, and have a little in- 
sect powder sprinkled inside. 











When flocks are confined in pens and 
small runs, watch the droppings, and 
when not in a healthy state, change the 
rations. With plenty of green food, 
there will be but little trouble. 


There is no doubt but a cross-bred 
chick, using an Indian Game cock on 
Leghorn hens, would give strong, healthy 
chicks, rapid growers, and heavy weights 
as broilers and roasters. 


Ill shaped, imperfectly developed, ex- 
tremely large or small eggs all tell the 
same story—an over-fat condition. Cor- 
rect the evils of the feed box and the 
sins of the feeder, and those of the 
poultry house will disappear. 


Don’t feed one kind of grain day after 
day to the hens. If you do the good 
housewife would be justified in setting 
before you boiled potatoes, and nothing 
else, morning noon and night. ‘Variety 
is the spice of life,” and the chickens 
and hens fully appreciate the fact. 


If artificial hatching is not gaining 
ground rapidly in Maine, artificial brood- 
er houses are, and these little inexpen- 
sive buildings capable of protecting fifty 
to one hundred chicks may to-day be 
found in many a poultry house or store- 
room. This tells of an advance and gives 
promise of what is to follow. 


Those who have followed the markets 
closely must have had impressed upon 
them the fact that, in spite of hard times, 
broilers, green ducks, squabs and “‘Near 
by”’ eggs have sold at good prices, and 
these have been well sustained to date. 
It simply enforces the oft repeated les- 
son that buyers recognize fresh goods 
and are ready to pay for the same. Why 
more are not produced is the mystery. 


If you would get the largest number 
of eggs keep everything from the hens 
which could disturb. The presence of a 
stranger visiting the yards will material- 
ly affect egg production for the day. A 
good dog scare in the morning will 
retard egg development for several days. 
The maternal functions are so largely 
controlled by nerve force that anything 
disturbing these currents seriously dis- 
arrange the whole system. Just as a 
fright interferes and reduces milk 
production, so the same will injure egg 
building. Keep the flocks in a healthy, 
normal condition. 


Be ready when the summer travel sets 
this way, to supply the broilers, young 
ducks, and if possible, the squabs. 
Don’t hold for mature weights. The 
last pound costs too much. Better 
twenty-five cents at two and_ three- 
fourths or three pounds, for the chicks, 
than fifteen at five pounds. Better 
twenty to twenty-two cents for green 
ducks at nine weeks, when they will 
dress four and a half to six pounds, than 
less weight and half the price at six 
months. Better sell the squabs, just as 
they begin to climb out of the nest, for 
two to three dollars per dozen, that 
have the barn overrun with doves, which 
have no value. One-half of the story of 
profit lies in learning to sell at the right 
time, and in the proper manner. 


If we exercised no more or better 
judgment in feeding the land than in 
feeding poultry, but few paying crops 
would be harvested. Stern necessity 
has forced home the lessons of fertiliza- 
tion, until we begin to appreciate the 
necessity as well as opportunity for 
saving, yet increasing. Some time the 
worth of the other lesson will dawn 
upon us, and we shall find a reduction in 
cost of keeping is possible, and with that 
will come an increase in product and 
growth. Riding across the country, 
these late spring days, the evidence of 
abuse and extravagance has been pain- 
fully manifest in the corn and corn meal 
seen about the dooryards and in front of 
the chicken coops. A quart of dough 
dumped in front of a brood of chickens 
is still considered about the proper 
thing, even though the larger portion is 
soiled, becomes sour, and so injures and 
destroys what it was intended to save 
and strengthen. A grain of common 
sense in the dish would have scattered 
that quantity before a score of broods, 
and made a substantial saving. 


Please tell me how much it will cost 
to establish one in poultry raising— 
brooder house, hatching rooms, yards 
and incubators? Can I do it on less than 
two thousand dollars? What should be 
the profits? 

Having the land one would want 
to lay out from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars in perfecting a plant 
suflicient to afford occupation for a man 
all of the time. This includes hatching 
rooms, incubators, brooding pens, yards 
and fixtures. Out of such a plant, wise- 
ly managed, a live man should realize a 
yearly income of at least one thousand 
dollars and from that to fifteen hundred, 
above expenses of running and feed. 

This isa good business, exacting as 
every other paying branch is, and the 
measure of profit is proportionate to the 
skill and energy of the grower, just the 
same as is that of the hardware or dry 
goods trade. There are a_ thousand 
young men in Maine who if they would 
put themselves into this business and 
stay there as they stay behind the coun- 
ters, attend to the details as carefully, 
practice the same economy and main- 
tain the same interest, could be masters 
of the situation, possess good health and 
have a larger reserve at the end of ten 
years than is possible elsewhere. 


POULTRY AT THE STATE FAIR. 


The officers of the State Agricultural | 


Society have taken another advance step 
in recognition of the worth of the 
poultry industry, and evidently with the 
hope that the exhibit may be so increased 
that it will develop greater isterest 
throughout the State. In addition to 
providing coops, as heretofore, the 
Society will this year furnish feed, water 
and take entire care of the coops and 
birds. This will enable breeders to ship, 
by prepaying express charges, and have 
the birds delivered and returned without 





being obliged to go with and look ou 





for them, the entrance fees meanwhile 
remaining the same as last year. If this 
does not insure and secure a full house, 
nothing will. Liberal premiums, free 
transportation, free feed, care and re- 
shipment ought to give a poultry ex- 
hibit of superior excellence. Will the 
breeders prepare for the same? 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


An advertisement in an old English 
paper states: “A laundress will take pay 
in lessons on the guitar and board on 
washing day.” 

To retain an abundant head of hair of 
a natural color to a good old age, the 
hygiene of the scalp must be observed. 
Apply Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

The phonograph is now used in schools 
for teaching purposes. 

W. H. Pattee, salesman for Esterbrook & 
Eaton, Washington-St., Boston, writes: 

“It gives me real pleasure to say that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam cured me of 
a severe cold, to which I have been sub- 
ject, especially during the winter 
months, and I have in many instances ree- 
ommended it to my friends, and they 
have all been benefitted by its use. I 
think it has no equal as a cough mix- 
ture.” 

“Tam using Adamson’s Botanic Balsam 
for a cough of long standing, with satis- 
factory results. 

“Mrs. E. K. Brown, West Pembroke, 
Mass.” 

Four thousand Sioux Indians are said 
to be regular church attendants. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


In Turkey the house a man lives in 
cannot be seized for debt, and sufficient 
land must be left to support him. 

@Over £2,000,000 is annually giver in 
Great Britain to maintain the Bible 
societies. 


EXPENSES ABROAD. 





All Things Considered, Living Costs as 
Much in Europe as Here. 

Railway fares, unless one travels in 
slow trains and miserably in third- 
class cars, are more expensive in Eu- 
rope than in the United States, and 
the accommodation is inferior, writes 
F. B. Loomis in Lippincott’s. For a 
sleeping-car berth from Paris to Nice 
one pays eighteen dollars; in America 
one may travel from New York to Chi- 
cago, a greater distance, in a sleeping 
ear for five dollars. 

Life in good Eutopean hotels costs as 
much as it does in good hotels in 
America, but travelers may be inde- 
pendent and get cheap accommoda- 
tion in third-class hotels, if they like; 
they will be badly lodged and fed. 
Open-air music, beer, wines and com- 
mon cigars cost less in Europe than in 
America, but good theaters, a first- 
class opera and excellent cigars are 
quite as expensive abroad as at bome. 

Servants’ wages are lower here, but 
experience proves that one good Amer- 
ican servant does the work of two Eu- 
ropeans, and does it more simply and 
neatly. 

Street-car fares are about the same 
in Europe as in America. Many medi- 
cines, such as quinine, for instance, 
are very much dearer. 

The real difference in favor of Eu- 
rope is that one may, if one chooses, 
adjust the standard of living to one’s 
income. Economy is respected in Eu 
rope and is considered respectable, 
whereas in America this is not always 
the case. In Europe, even people of 
considerable means may live simply 
and economize in a way that at home 
would excite unpleasant comment. 
Here it is accepted as a matter of 
course. 





ENGLISH “RED TAPE.” 


English “‘red tape!’ is a queer thing, 
says a writer in the New York 
Herald. More than once I ran foul 
of it within the sacred precincts 
of the British house of commons. 
I once had an engagement to 
meet an Irish M. P. there some fif- 
teen minutes before the house opened. 
I handed my card to the blue-coated 
functionary who guarded the entrance 
corridor, with the request that he hand 
it to the M. P. in question. 

‘Sorry, sir,” said he, “‘I cawn’'t do it. 
There hain’t hany messengers ‘ere yet, 
an’ my horders is not to take in hany 
cards myself.” 

Persuasion and entreaty were alike 
wasted upon him. Having had pre- 
vious experience of the potent influ- 
ence of ashilling or two judiciously 
bestowed, I attempted bribery. But 
he proved to be incorruptible. 

The situation was embarrassing and 
annoying. My engagement concerned 
a matter of some importance, to myself 
at least. I knew that the M. P. was 
within a few hundred feet of me, and 
here was I, as effectually prevented 
from getting at him bya barrier of 
“red tape” as if there stretched stone 
walls and iron bars between us. 

At last I bethought me that there 
was a telegraph office in the rotunda, 
just a few yards away. I rushed to it 
and in hot haste indicted this message: 

“Iam here, but the blank fool of a doorkeeper 
won't take my card to you” 

The clerk gravely took my message. 
I paid as much for its transmission as 
if it had been direeted to somebody in 
the most remote corner of the British 
isles. A telegraph boy, being privi- 


leged to pass the doorkeeper, conveyed | gusta, 


it to the representative of a somewhat 
turbulent constituency. He responded 
immediately, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that for once I had 
circumvented English “red tape.” 


Death in the Mine. 

One thousand and sixty persons were 
killed in coal mines in Great Britain 
during last year and sixty-five persons 
in metalliferous mines, both numbers 
being above the yearly average. The 
quantity of mineral raised from the 
mines during the year was 179,007,848 
tons, a considerable decrease compared 
with the previous vear. 


How's This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. < 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 








io, O. 
Watpine, Kivnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
ists, Toledo, Ohio. / 

Hall's h Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c. Per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 

1888 twenty- 


In the ten years ending 
three a miners in every 10, 
were by mine accidents. 





AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 
To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


and clean. 
any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


It is always smooth 


“ JEWETT ” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

*“ CORNELL ”" (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh). 


*“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM "’ (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION " (New York) 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book en paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch. 
Congress and Purchase Stree's Boston. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 





THE IMPORTED THOROUGHBRED 
CLEVELAND BAY STALLION, 


Scampston 


English Register No. i893. 
Foaled May, 1889. 
Weight 1200 pounds. 


Breeder J. SCRATH! Grosmont, Yorkshire, Eag, 


Imported 1890. 
Color, bright bay with black points. 


Electricitv 


American Register No. 842. 
Height 15.3 hands. 


tmporter,BGEO. E.BROWN! Aurora! ltl 





To those desiring to breed mares toa Rood Cleveland Bay Stallion I offer the services of 


my horse, SCAMPSTON ELECTRICT 


’ 


with the 


fullest confidence. In_ size, color, 


symmetry of form, action, speed, endurance, intelligence and docility, he ranks with the 


very best of his race and shows his high lineage. 


kind. He is 15,3 hands and weighs 1200 lbs. 


e is a beautiful bay, perfectly sound and 


SCAMPSTON ELECTRICITY will stand at the farm of his owner, on Western Avenue, 


two miles out from the city. 


Terms, to Warrant, $25.00. 


No business done on Sunday. 


Due care will be exercised, but all accidents to mares at owner's risk. Mares taken to 


and from the cars free of charge. Address, 


12t19 


FRANK P. BECK, Augusta, Me. 





BLMWwoOoOonpD FAHn-M, 


: s: SEASON 18094. 


*~CEMARE 134s 


LOTHAIRE:«979 


CAPTAIN 965 


My imported French Coach Stallions (out of the most noted trotting families 
in France) will make the season at 


ELMWOOD FARM, 
P. 0. Address, Lewiston Jct., Me. 


J.S. SANBORN, Prop’r, - 


POLAND, ME., 


GEMARE. 


TERMS: Service Fee $50.00 to warrant, for use of ---- } LOTHAIRE. 


CAPTAIN. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
Offered by J.S. Sanborn at the Me. State Agricultural Fair, 1894, 


For the best foal of 18 


blue ribbon is won at the coming Maine State 


sired by GEMARE, LOTHAIRE, or CAPTAIN, $25.00, provided 
i Ma Fair, season of 1894 


best foals of 1894 shown at the Maine State Fair sired by GEMARE or LOTHAIRE 
or CAPTAIN two or more to enter, $30.00; the first $15.00, second $10.00, and third $5.00— 
$15.00 additional to the winner of the blue ribbon. 


The same liberal 
It will pay you to 


s will be offered for foals of 1895. 
reed to these stallions. Remember that colts by these stallions won 


first honors in direct competition with the trotting stock of Maine at the last State Fair. No 
stronger evidence of individual superiority is necessary. Breed your mares weer sport is 


insured in the colts. 





THE SEER 2.192,!—{$60 10 WARRANT;}—{SIDNUT, 


Maine’s Race Stallion. 


Maine’s Future Popular Sire. 





HE SGER holds the fastest race record for Maine stallions at 3, 5 and 6 years. His 


T + . 
colts have style, size, finish and speed. 


Sire Gen. Benton, 18 in the list; dam by Electioneer, 132 in the list. 


SIDNUT 


by Sidney: dam by Nutwood. The 


atest cross known ta-dlay. 


This colt, foaled 1890, 


stands 16 hands, weighs 1100, grand in style and conformation, and very fast, 


Breed for Size, Substance, 


Finish, Courage and Speed. 





Breed to 


THE SEER and SIDNUT! 


For particulars and catalogues, address, 


AUBURN STUD, : : : 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
May, 1894. 

HANNAH Krxe, widow of Brapsury F. 
Kinc, late of Mt. Vernon, in said County, 
deceased, having presented her application 
for allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased : y : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
all persons interested may attend ata robate 
Court to be held at Augusta,,on the second 
Monday of June next, and show cause, if 
any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 29" 





ENNEBEU COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
May. 1894. f i 
iM L. Jewetr. Guardian of Enza V. 
Cros.ey of Readfield, in said county, insane, 
having presented his second and final ac 
count of Guardianship of said ward for allow 
ance: . : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of June next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at A sta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 29 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate Court 
K at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
May, 1894. . 

A petition having been presented by 
Emery QO. BEAN. Administrator on the estate 
of Joun P. CRAIG, late of Readtield, deceased, 
for distribution to heirs of money in his 
hands: i : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of June next, in the Maine Farmer 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, an? 
show cua. it any, way = prayer of said 

etition should now be granted. 
¥ G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 29 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court ef Pro 
bate held at Augusta, on the second Mon 








said county, deceased, having poumcees for 
license to sell the following rea. 


er, a newspaper printed in . in 
county, that all 
at a Probate Court, then to be holden at Au- 
; . show cause if any: why the prayer 
of sai tition should no granted. 
“ G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 2 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
May, 1894. oF 
ALBERT G. CiIFForRD, Administrator on 
the estate of Exiza Trrrany, late of Oak- 
land, in said county, di , having pre- 
sented his first account of administration of 
said estate for allowance: ; 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of June next, in- the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested meq attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G, T. STEVENs, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 29 





eo» —— COUNTY. . In Probate Court, 
at Auqusta, on the second Monday of 
May, 1894. , 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Joun M. Pium- 
MER, late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, 
having been presented for probate: , 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of June next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may atten! ata Court 
of bate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved. appreved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 

6 G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. + 














Say Reyes Sos psa. cte os 
seer Sane 
MUSIC fey ee 


% 


persons interested may attend | be 





H. WESLEY HUTCHINS, Prop’r, 
AUBURN, ME. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Probate Court 

holden at Augusta, within and for the 

County of Kennebec, on the second Monday 
of May, 1894. - 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
a copy of the last will and testament of ALonzo 

/1nG, late of Fayette, in Kennebec county, 
and of the probate thereof in Jefferson, in the 
State of Wisconsin, duly authenticated, hav- 
ing been presented to the Judge of Probate, for 
our said county, for the purpose of being 
allowed, filed and recorded in the Probate 
Court therein: ; 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of June next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, in 
said county, the first publication thereof, to 
be thirty days before the time of hearing, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, at 
nine o’clock A. M., and show cause if an 
they have against the same, and why an Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed should not be 
appointed in this State. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: a 


Howarp Owen, Register. 28 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

subscriber has been duly appoin 
Executrix of the last will and testament of 
‘RANK CARR, late of Hallowell, in 
the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

May 14, 1894. 29° Sara W. CARR. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of PHILanDER T, 
Burptn, late of Augusta, in the county of 
Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law di- 
rects: All persons, therefore, haying demands 
against the estate of said 4d , are 
desired toexhibit the same for settlement; 
and all indebted to said estate are requested 

to make immediate payment to 
May 14, 1894. 29* ALBERT J. BuRNS. 


ENNEBECCOUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
KI Ly Augusta, on the second Monday 
‘ay, ’ 

J. oi McGuinness, Executor of the last 
will and testament of ELEANOR MASON, 
Augusta, in said county, 

is first account as - 
ecutor of said will for allowance: 
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OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
subscriber has been duly appoin 
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Joanna Woops, late << in 
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Emity C. GorpDon, wider, of F. L. Gornpon, 
late of Readfield, in said County, le 
having presented her application for allow- 
ance out of the personal estate of said de- 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. May 31, 1894. 








WHY SUFFER WITH 


Sick and Nervous 
HEA DAC HEP 


You may be easily and quickly cured 
by taking 


AYER’S PILLS 


“T have been a victim of terri- 
ble headaches, and have never 
found anything to relieve them 
so quickly as Aver’s Pills. Since 
I began taking this medicine, the 
attacks have become less and 
less frequent, until, at present 
months have passed since 
have had one.”—C. F. NEWMAN, 
Dug Spur, Va. 





“Having used Ayer’s Pills with 
great success fordyspepsia, from 


which I suffered for years, I re- 
solved never to he without them 
in my household. They are in- 
deed effective.” — Mrs, SALLIE 
Morris, 125 Willow St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


“T always use Ayer’s Pills, and 
think them excellent.’’—Mrs. G. 
P. WatTrovws, Jackson, Fla. 


Ayer’s Pills 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 9 
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Bick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
— toa bilious state of the system, such as 


Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 


success has been shown in curing 
Headache, yet Carter's Litrie Liver Pris 
are —_. = in Lape anne Ne 
and preven anno: com w 
also correct all disorders of the , 
stimulate the liver and 


the bowels. 
Even if they only 


would be almost priceless to those 
er from this distressing complaint; 
th ‘oodness does not end 


pills make 
and very easy to take. One or two make 
a@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do - 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 
Pansy Ay! who use m. In at 25 cents; 
$1. Bold everywhere, or sent by mail, 


GARTER MEDICINE CO, few Tork. 


Gina FL Small Dove, Small Price, 


YOUR FAMILY 
will grow up strong 





and rugged to 
honor youif you 
keep off all 

ills 


with the 
c True “L. 
F.” Arwoop’s 
MeEpicinE. Dys- 
pepsia and Liver 
troubles are un- 
known in such homes. 
35 cents a bottle. 


Horse Owners! .Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 















and one Diploma for Beanty, 
and Over 


icles have 
been sold direct to the people. 


of these v' 


Send at once for 


our complete 
catalogue (F) of every kind of 
. < book 


“A” Grade, 61 of testimonials, they are free. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, O- 


DESTROY the CATERPILLARS! 


Save your trees ! 


ASBESTOS TORCH! 


Sure Death to Insect Life! 
Sent by Mail for 60c. 
BPAGENTS WANTED. 


ASBESTOS TORCH COMP’Y, 
Boston, Mass. 
















153 Milk St., 


Stems of General Aetvs. 


The President has returned to~Wash- 
ington from his fishing trip. 

Thomas Nast, the American cartoonist, 
has entered the employ of the London 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

About a dozen lives were lost in the 
floods in Pennsylvania, and the pecuniary 
loss amounts to several millions. 

William Lanery, manufacturer of fer- 
tilizers of Amesbury, Mass., has filed 
voluntarily a petition of insolvency. 

Kertha E. Kenney of Moosup, Conn., 
who sued the New York Herald for $50,- 
000 for libel, has been awarded $6000. 

Governor Flower of New York has 
vetoed the bill licensing foreign stock 
corporations doing business in that State. 
It is now certain that the schooner 
em Ellsworth foundered within 15 miles 
of Chicago, during the recent storm, and 
her crew of seven were drowned. 

Hon. Francis W. Bird, at one time 
ptominent in Massachusetts politics, died 
at East Walpole, Wednesday. His age 
was 85. 

Heavy snow storms are reported in 
Spain and great damage has been done 
to the crops. Very cold weather has 
prevailed. 

The directors of the West End street 
railway, Boston, Wednesday, declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. on 
preferred stock and 3 per cent. on eom- 
mon stock, payable July 2. 

The branch of Coxey’s army from 
Massachusetts arrived in Washington 
on Friday, and visited the capitol. They 
were a good looking set of men, and 
were accorded a different reception from 
that given to the original army. 

Parlin B. Kibbe of Springfield, Mass., 

convicted of arson, was on Thursday, sen- 
tenced to seven years in State prison. 

George Starkell, whom he hired to set 
the barn on fire and who turned State’s 
evidence, was given five years. 

police, was placed underarrest. Mercer, 

the victim of the accident, was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Mercer Brothers, cot- 
ton manufacturers, at Greenville, R. L, 

and was about 32 years of age. He 

leaves a wife and one child. Randall 

and Mercer were friends, and the shoot- 

ing was entirely accidental. 

Secretary Carlisle on Friday, requested 

the resignation of F. C. Wrightington, 

commissioner of immigration at Boston, 

Mass., to take effect June 1. He ap- 

pointed Thomas F. Delhanty, immigrant 

inspector for Boston to succeed Mr. 

Wrightington as commissioner of immi- 

gration at that port. 

A barn in Tewkesbury, Mass., was 

burned Wednesday night. In the barn 

were twenty cows, four bulls, eight 

calvesand a horse. Everything was lost 

but the calves. The stock was all blood- 

ed, and had but recently arrived from 

the West. The loss is estimated at $15,- 

000; fully insured. The fire is supposed 

to have been caused by tramps. 

Moody Merri!l, Boston’s missing law- 

yer, trustee and financier, whose shady 

transactions involve many thousands of 

dollars, was disbarred by Judge Blodge 
in the Superior Court, Wednesday. The 








| petition was based upon a specific fraud- 


ulent transaction by which Merrill de- 
prived Mrs. Jeanie Eastman, Adminis- 
tratix of the estate of J. B. Eastman, 
of $4000. 

Four armed men held up the cashier 
of the First National Bank, Long View, 
Tex., Wednesday afternoon, securing 
$2500. A general fight between the rob- 
bers and citizensensued. Two men were 
killed and several wounded. ‘he killed 
are George Buckingham of that town and 
George Bennett, a robber. The other 
robbers escaped with their booty, appar- 
ently unhurt. The posse is in pursuit. 
Assignee Hubbard, of the Union Loan 
and Trust Company, testified in court at 
Sioux City, Iowa, Thursday, that the 
liabilities of the concern are over $7,000,- 
000, and that it will pay only five cents 
on the dollar. Of the D. T. Hedges 
estate he said the liabilities are $2,000,- 
000, that first-class creditors will get 25 
gents, and second-class 15 cents on a dol- 
lar. 


In the West End of St. Louis, Mo., 
the fashionable residence portion of the 
city, a distinct earthquake shock was 
felt about midnight, Wednesday, and last- 
ed two seconds. Telegrams from Mur- 
physboro, Ills., and Cape Giradeau, Mo., 
state that similar shocks were felt at 
those places at the sametime. Two 
separate shocks’of earthquake were felt 
at Chicago at 5.30 Wednesday. 
Rev. Zachariah Parker, a Methodist 
preacher in Paris, Texas, was convicted 
on Wednesday offorgery and fraud. Be- 
fore the war, Parker owned slaves in 
Tennessee, one of whom enlisted in the 
Union army and was killed. By forgery 
and false claims Parker has for eighteen 
years drawn a pension in the name of the 
widow of his former slave. The woman 
has been dead fifteen years. 
The President on Friday, sent the fol- 
lowing names to the Senate: C.C. Bald- 
win, New York, naval officer of customs 
in the district of New York; John A. 
Sullivan, New York, collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the second district of 
New York; Francis L. Kelly of Rhode 
Island, collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Providence; Emery S. Harris, 
Vermont, marshal of the United States 
for the district of Vermont. 
While George Charist was attempting 
to walk a steel cable stretched across the 
public square, Shelbyville, Tenn., and 
carry his wife, Lizzie Charist, the cable 
snapped and both fell to the stony mac- 
adamized ground thirty-five feet below. 
Charist’s hip is broken, and he is terri- 
bly bruised, but will recover. His wife 
is seriously injured and willdie. He was 
a professional wire walker and had given 
many previous performances in various 
parts of the cov~try without injury. 
Friday afternoon the four story brick 
building, 201 and 202 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., caved in. Fourteen 
men were at work in the building at the 
time. Emil Erickson, of 258 Atlantic 
avenue, was killed ‘almost instantly. 
The building was used as a storage 
warehouse by Latimer & Sons, dealers 
in furniture and dry goods. After the 
crash most of the men succeeded in es- 
caping from the cellar where they were 
working. Three men are missing and 
are supposed to be buried in the ruins. 
The special committee appointed at 
Washington, to investigate the charges 
of attem Senatorial bribery on the 
part of Charles W. Buttz, Friday, sub- 
mitted their report to the Senate. Buttz 
is found by the committee to have made 
the attempt at bribery despite his denial, 
and Senators Hunton and Kyle are ex- 
onerated from all blame. There is no 
evidence to show the truth of Mr. Buttz’s 
statements to Senator Kyle and to Mr. 
Eppa Hunton, Jr., that a syndicate of 
bankers and capitalists had raised a sum 
of money to be used for the purpose of 


there was an agent of such a syndicate 
in Washington, or that any money was 
in Washington for that purpose. Buttz 
denies that he made any such statement. 


A dispatch from Bass river, N. S., says 
two children of Charles Jackson of Up- 
per Economy were drowned in a well, 
Thursday morning, by their insane 
mother. Mrs. Jackson had just been 
released from an asylum, apparentl 
cured. Thursday she was at home wi 
her baby, a little boy about six years old 
and a girla yearor two younger. While 
playing with them she became violently 
insane, rushed out of doors, tore off the 
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cover of an unused well and, returning 
to the house, dragged the little boy and 
girl out and threw them both into the 
well. Neighbors arrived at the spot too 
late to do anything more than to recover 
the dead bodies. Mrs. Jackson told the 
coroner that she had been directed to 
kill her three children, but her heart 
failed her when she came to the baby. 
Richard C. Mercer was accidentally 
shot by David C. Randall in the Board 
of Trade rooms at Providence, R. L, Fri- 
day afternoon. Randall was showing 
Mercer a new pistol, when it was dis- 
charged, the ball passing through Ran- 
dall’s hand and striking Mercer in the 
abdomen, killing him. Mercer was a 
cotton manufacturer, and Mr. Randall a 
cotton broker. Both were members of 
the board. Randall supposed the wea- 
pon wasempty. Randall, whois a young 
man of about 30, and a son-in-law of 
State Treasurer Samuel Clark, was re- 
moved from the room in which the 
shooting occurred and his wound was 
dressed, and later, on the arrival of the 
During the past week there have been 
great disturbances in the coal regions of 
Colorado, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
At the Stickle Hollow mines of the 
Washington Coal and Coke Company, 
midway between Fayette City and Lay- 
ton Station, Pa., was a scene of the 
bloodiest encounter since the strike be- 
gan. Fifty armed deputies contended 
with a mob of from 1500 to 2000 strikers, 
about 200 of whom were armed with all 
kinds of guns. Five strikers were killed 
and eight or more wounded, and three 
deputies wounded. There was great ex- 
citement in other places. At Victor, 
Col., Friday, when 200 deputies arrived, 
they were surrounded by 400 miners, 
and a battle ensued immediately. The 
deputies hid behind rocks and fired, 
scattering the miners, who retreated. 
On Friday the Governor of Illinois called 
out the militia, to have them in readi- 
ness in an emergency. One miner was 
killed and several were wounded before 
dawn, Saturday morning, at Cripple 
Creek, Col., in an attack made by miners 
upon the train containing deputy 
sheriffs. The miners fired from behind 
boulders, and the deputies returned the 
fire from the coach windows. The 
miners retreated with their wounded. 








ACCIDENTS. 
The five-year-old son of Mrs. St. 
George had a narrow escape from drown- 
ing in Collins’ lower pond at Caribou, 


the other afternoon. The little fellow was 
playing with a dog near the edge of the 


| pond and in some way fell into the water. 
the accident was | @$38 


Very tortunately, 
witnessed by an employé at the mill who 
arrived just in time to jump into the 
pond and rescue the boy as he was sink- 
ing for the third time. 

Fremont Abbott of Rumford, while at 
work about his mill the other day, fell 
and broke his wrist. 

Mr. Jeremiah Walker of Yarmouth was 
thrown from his cart, while driving 
about his farm. The fall stunned him 
and gave him a serious shaking up, and 
his head seemed badly affected at first, 
giving much anxiety to his family for a 
while. He has recovered. 

Wednesday evening, James Hines, a 
Shailer grammar school boy in Portland, 
was struck in the eye by a stone by some 
boy unknown. A deep gash was cut in 
the lower lid, and before he reached 
home the eye had run out. He will 
never see with that eye again. 

Frank Haskell, son of Wm. Haskell 
of Vinalhaven, was run into by a wlieel 
while playing on the street and received 
a severe gash on his cheek. 

Emma Norton, of Vinalhaven, a little 
girl abeut 11 years old, was run over by 
a@ young man on his wheel on the street 


Thursday night and her hip broken. It 
was a very bad break. 
Miss L. Llewellyn Burgess was 


drowned while crossing the Androscog- 
gin river at Rumford Falls, Monday. 
The body was found. 

Archie Bushee of Skowhegan was 
drowned on Sunday while working on 
the logs in the boom. A companion 
jgmped to rescue him, but he sank be- 
fore he was reached. His age was 39 
years, and he leaves a wife. 

While drilling out an old blast at A. 
D. Burnham’s granite quarry at Kenne- 
bunkport, Monday afternoon, Charles 
Chapel was fearfully mangled by a pre- 
mature explosion. He will probably 
recover. 

William Vaughan was killed at Coplin 
plantation, May 23d, in the Dead river 
region, being accidentally shot with his 
own gun while hunting in the woods 
alone. 

George Gross of Bucksport, with his 
brother, at Swan's island, while pulling a 
lobster trap, Saturday, fell out of the 
boat and waS drowned. Gross was 19 
years old. 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Considerable sweet corn is being 
planted at Sebec for the Foxcroft factory. 
It is believed that more acres are being 
put in to different crops than for several 
years before. 

—The recent rains were just what 
were needed. The grass has got a good 
start, and with frequent rains in June, 
we shall have a large crop of hay. 

—The corn factory at Rumford Point 
will can only half as much corn as last 
year, consequently the farmers in that 
vicinity are planting yellow corn. 


circus with his steers in his field one day 
last week. He had two pairs of three- 
— hitched to a spring-tooth 

arrow and Mr. D. thought they were 
quite handy, but all at once they took 
— and away they went over fences 
and through the fields until the off hind 
steer was thrown down and tore his 
horns off, and then the near one was also 
thrown and his horns torn off. They 
were finally stopped, unyoked and drove 
to the barn abloody lookingteam. They 
don’t seem to be hurt otherwise than 
their horns are gone. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


An acttractive programme has been 
arranged for the Universalist State Con- 
vention, to be held in Biddeford, June 
5th, 6th and 7th. Stanford Mitchell will 
sing. 

"~ movement is being made to build a 
parsonage for the Methodist church in 
ridgton. 

The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will take 

lace in Rockland, October 9, 10 and 11, 
special invitation of the Rockland 
Sunday schools. 

The Congregational church of Calais 
is to grant its pastor, Rev. C.G. McCully, 
formerly of Hallowell, a three months’ 
vacation. The vacation means a three 
months’ trip to Europe. 


The Fourth Maine Battery Association 
will hold its annual reunion and camp- 
fire at Peak’s Island, Portland harbor, 
on Thursday, June 21st. 
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Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 











[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer } 
Live Stock Yarps, May 29, 1894. 
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AT BricHTon. 
P. W. Thompson, 15 40 
G. Hallowell, 7 11 
. 8. P. Jones 20 14 
Dennison & Rogers, 6 14 25 
Libby & Co., 8 25 
. Libby, 12 
John Weston, 15 
A.P. by, 3 
THE AGGREGATE oF Live STocKk AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4760; sheep, 13,180; hogs, 


26,062; calves, 2237; horses, 1 
MAINE STOCK aT MARKET. 
Cattle, 106; hogs, 6; calves, 
horses, 148 
CATTLE Exports FoR OLD ENGLAND. 

The exportation of cattle from Boston 
for the past week amounted to 3790 head, 
and 1687 sheep. Market reduced to 
9\6c., estimated dressed weight. Too 
low for a profit. 

How WE Founp THE MARKET. 

A large run of Western cattle put in 
an appearance this week to be shipped 
to England and France. The home cat- 
tle trade continues to show weakness. 
The city market is kept too full of pro- 
vision all the time to create a good de- 
mand at the yards. Prices still at 24@ 
4lc. live weight. 

The wants of the butchers who 
slaughter sheep was all sufficient, the 
market being supplied with over 13,000 
head, and not many for export. Lambs 
at 3@5c. Old sheep at 2@4c. 

The movement in fat hogs remains as 
last week, with sales of Northern at 6c. 
dressed weight, unless very nice, when 
4c. extra was paid. The range on 
Western live hogs at 434@5lzc. live 
weight. 

Not as many veal calves at market as 
we expeeted there would be, as one 
year ago same week over 3000 head were 
sold. Demand fairly good for desirable 
lots, while common grades at 4c. decline. 
Sales at 2144 @5c. per lb. 

The milch cow supply was limited to 
about one-half the supply of last week. 
The trade has considerably fallen off 
within the past two weeks. Some cows 
left over last Wednesday unsold, and 
appear this week. Buyers not plenty. 
Sales of choice cows at $50@$65. Extra 
cows at $40@$48. Common cows at $20 
@ 


115; 


A healthy tone to the horse market 
continues to exist. Good horses yield a 
good return to shippers, who go home 
ready to invest again. Common grades 
move at low rates, $65@$115; fair to 
good horses at $120@$150; good steppers 
and for draft at $150@$300. 
Poultry—Not over 1700 lbs. have 
arrived within the week, and the price 
not over 10c. for mixed round lots. 
SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 
B. Libby sold cattle, live weight 7040 
Ibs.; 2 do., 2780 Ibs.; 2 do., 3220 lbs.; 
2 do., 3120 Ibs., at 33¢@4e. per lb. John 
Weston sold 6 cattle, live weight 1900 
lbs. each, at 4'¢c. live weight; 7 cattle, 
live weight 1900 lbs.,'at 4144c. Dennison 
& Rogers, 14 calves, of 1720 Ibs., at 414 
@41gc; 1 milch cow, $37; 1 springer, 
$40. P. W. Thompson sold 2 choiee 
at $50 each. The Libby Co. sold 31 
calves weighing 120° lbs. each, at 444@ 
446c., live weight; milch cows at $30@ 
$50. A. Libby sold 3 cattle, live weight 
4540 lbs., at price not stated. 
REMARKS, 


We are not prepared te state whether 
fat hogs will drop to a lower figure or 
not. It however would not be strange 
if they should drop another 4c. If we 
remember right they did drop to 4c. 
live weight, at one time lastseason. Itis 
the season of the year when raisers want 
money, and will force their hogs on to 
the market, even at low rates. We no- 
tice a visible dropping off in supply 
within a week or two of Northern hogs. 
Those previously bought up of farmers 
must come to market, and dealers must 
take whatever the going price is for 
them. Calves arrive freely and seem to 
be in good demand; 3,000 head for a 
week is considered a large supply, they 
nearly reached that number last week 
with a fair trade. Butchers are willing 
to pay good prices for good qualities, 
but they want their money’s worth. 


LaTeE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 

We notice a perceptible change in the 
market for milch cows, there being less 
buyers after stock, and of course dealers 
have harder work to effect disposals. 
R. Connor sold 3 new milch cows at 
$45 each: 3 springers at $38 each. W. 
Scollans sold 2 new milch cows at $45 
each; 1 at $40. W. W. Hall sold 1 
springer, $38. P. F. Litchfield sold 1 
new milch (choice) at $52; 2 extra cows 
at $47.50 each. Libby Co. sold 2 extra 
cows, $47.50 each; 1 do., at $40; 2 cows 
at $35 each; 2 springers at $32.50 each. 
J.S. Henry sold 5 choice cows at Hoe 


LAST 


$52; 1 do. at $55; 10 extra cows at $4 

$45 each; some commun cows at $25@ 
$35. Ed Kimball sold 2 choice cows at 
$50 each; 1 do. at $55; 2 cows at $35 
each; 2 do. at $25 each. C. W. Cheney 
sold 1 choice cow, $50; lcow at $40. 
W. F. Wallace sold 7 milch cows at $35 


Working Oxen—Sales quite limited. 
J. D. Hosmer had in his yard one pair, 
girthing 7 ft., 3 in., liye weight 3060 lbs., 
at $103. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Boston, May 29, 1894. 

The market is quiet and steady for 
flour, with a fair call for small lots. We 
quote fine, superfine and extra at $2 00@ 
$2 50; extra and seconds at $2 25@$3 00; 
winter wheat patents at $3 20@ 
$3 70; winter wheat, clears and straights, 
at $2 85@$3 35; Minnesota bakers’ at 
$2 50@$4 00; spring wheat patents at 
$3 75@$4 40. These quotations include 
jobbers’ and millers’ prices. Rye flour 
is steady at $2 75@$2 80 per bbl. 

Corn meal is firm, with sales at 90@ 
92c per bag, and barrel meal at $2 10 
@$2 15 for choice kiln dried. 

Oat meal is firm, and sales have been at 
$5 10@$5 30 for cut, and $4 90@$5 05 
for rolled and ground. 

Grain—The market was very stro 
to-day, particularlyon oats. For clip 
oats to arrive, 431¢c. per bush. was the 
lowest price, but most shippers were 
quoting 44c. per bush and over for No. 
2, with No. 1 and fancy at 45@45\¢c. per 
bush. On the spot the demand for oats 
was good and supplies small. There 
were sales of clipped on the track at 444¢ 
@45}¢c. per bush, with No. 2 white at 
44c. and No. 3 white at 434g. Corn was 
also firm and sold on the spot here at 48 
@48\¢c. per bush. and to arrive 48c. was 
— quoted by shippers for Chicago 

0. 3 yellow and 481¢c. for No. 2 yellow. 


Spring bran is quoted at $15 50@15 75 
and winter at $1725 per ton for ship- 
ment. Middlings range from $16 00 
for spring, and up to $18 for winter. 
Cotton seed m to arrive is selling 
at $24@$24 25 per ton. Red dog flour 
is quoted at $17 25 per ton. 

Hay—The market is quiet and the 
best sells at $17@$17 50 per ton, 
and common at $14@15 perton. Forrye 
straw $14 50@$15 is quoted, and oat 
straw is dull at $8@9 per ton. 

For muttons and lambs there was a 
quiet market at firm quotations: Spring 
lambs, 15@20c, as to quality; choice to 
fancy fall lambs, 10@101jc; good to 
choice, 7@9c; common to good, 5c, 
poor to ordinary, 4@5; yearlings, 7@8; 
muttons, 7@8!¢c; poor to good, 44¢5c; 
choice heavy Brightons, 744@8\c; 
choich eastern veals, 8@9c; common to 
good, 5@7c; Brightons and fancy, 9@10c. 

Butter is quiet, but steady at quota- 
tions: Best fresh creameries, in small 
lots, 20@21c; western creamery, extra, 
174¢@18c; first and held, 15@16c; imi- 
tation creamery, 13@l5c; factory, 14c; 
northern creamery extra, 181¢@19c; 
northern dairy, 15@17c; eastern creamery 
extra, 17@18c. These prices are for 
round lots. 

The cheese market has been unsettled 
as the receipts of new have been increas- 
ing and the old stock has all nearly dis- 
appeared. The best new was hard to 
sell yesterday at over 10 cents though 
10% to 1044 cents was obtained for small 
ots. 

Eggs are quiet and unchanged. The 
quotations are: Eastern fancy, fresh, 
13@14e.; Eastern fresh, 12@12'¢c.; pro- 
vincial, 11@12c.; Michigan, 1244 @13c.; 
ee 1144@12c.; Southern, 1044@ 

c. 


quotations are: Houlton and Aroos- 
took Hebrons, 90c; New York Stars and 
Burbanks, 75c; Dakota Reds, 80c; Che- 
nangoes, 70@73c; Nova Scotia White 
Stars, 85c; Scotch Magnums, $2; new 
potatoes, $3.50@5 per bbl. 

At a meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday it was voted to adopt 
60 pound as the legal standard of weight 
for a bushel of beans, in accordance with 
the law recently passed by the State 
Legislature. This went into effect on 
Tuesday. Heretofore white beans were 
sold on basis of 62 pounds and red 
kidneys and yellow eyes on basis of 58 
pounds to the bushel. The new law 
makes 60 pounds the standard for all 
kinds. The bean market has been quiet 
at $1 90 to $1 95 for choice marrow pea 
and mediums, and $225 to $235 per 
bushel for yellow eyes. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 


WEDNESDAY, May 30. 
APPLES—$3.00@$4.00 per bbl. 
BEans—Pea beans $2 00; Yellow 
Eyes $2 00 @ $2 10. 
BuTTER—Ball butter 16 
Creamery 22 @ 25c. 
CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 

~ Eeos—Fresh, 12c per dozen. 
FLouR—St. Louis $3 75@$4 00; Patent 
$4 50@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 50c; oats 42c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose $12@15; pressed $18@20. 
STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 

HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 444c; bulls 
and stags, 24¢c. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

Larp—Tierce 8'¢c; in tins 10c., pure 
compound lard, 614@7c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 90@$1 00. 
SHoRTs—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 10c.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12@14\c; fowls, 
10@12c; chickens, 15@17c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. Spring lambs, 15c; veals, 6@7c; 
round hog, 6c. 

Propuce—Potatoes, 65@70c per bush- 
el ;cabbages, $1.25per hundred ; beets, 60c. 
per bushel; turnips, 40c. per bushel; 
squash, $2 00 per hundred. 


PORTLAND MAREET. 


WEDNESDAY, May 30. 
AppLes—Russets, $4 50@$5 00 per 
bbl.; evaporated, 15'4@l16c. per Ib. 
ButTER—16@l7c. for choice family; 
creamery, 19@20c. 

Breans—Pea, $2 10@2 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 35@2 40. 
CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
124%@13%e; N. Y. Factory, 12@13c. 
FLour—Superfine, $2 75@$2 95; Spring 
X and XX, $3 00@3 10; Roller Michigan, 
$3 350; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 25@4 00. 
FisH—Cod Shore, $4 50@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 14@1%c; Mackerel, 
shore, $14 00@18 00. 
Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 50@52c; oats 
42@45c; cotton seed, car lots, $23 00@ 
2400; cotton seed, bag lots, $26 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $17 O08 
18 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 
20 00; middlings, car lots, $1800@19 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 644@8c per lb.; 
per tub, 644@8c; pail, 7@11. 
PoTATOES—85c per bu. 
Provisions— Fowl, 12@14c. ; chickens, 
12@15c.; turkeys, 12@15c.; eggs, 12@ 
i3e.; extra beef, $9 50@$9 75; pork backs, 
$15 50@$16 00; clear, $16 50@$17 00; 
hams, 11@11 gc; covered, 12@12%4. 
BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 

WEDNESDAY, May 30. 
AppLes—Choice strung, 6@8c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 

Brans—Yellow eyes, $2 $2 10 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 $2 40. 
BuTTER—Best, 18@20c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 

Eees—l12c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per Ib., (new 
12@13c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 1: 
13c. 

Provisions—Pork, round hog, per ib., 
64%@7c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
+RAIN—Oats, prime country, 48c. 
Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 

Cornn—60c; meal, 56c. 
PoTraTOEs—50@55c per bu. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaco, May 29. 
The cattle market—Receipts, 13,000; 
strong; common to extra steers $3 50 
$460; stockers and feeders $275 
$3 85; cows and bulls at $1 50@$3 50; 





to 18c. 











calves at $2 50@$5 75. 

Hogs—Receipts, 37,000; weak earl 
but closed firmer; heavy; at $4 65 85; 
common to choice mixed at $4 5 80; 


choice assorted at $4 70@$4 80; light, at 


Sheep—Receipts, 3,000; steady; in- 
ferior to choice at$1 75@$4 60; lambs at 
$3 75@$5 30. 

NEW YORE STOCK AND MONEY: MARKET. 


New Yorks, May 29. 





New 4’ reg., 11346 
New 4's coup., 113% 
United States 2’s reg., 96 
Central Pacific ists, 1043 
Denver & R. G. 1sts, 1104¢ 
Erie 2ds, 72 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 83 
Oregan Nav. ists, 10614 
Kansas Pacific ists, 1053, 








He was a new clerk in a Rockland gro- 
cery store. A customer ordered a peck 
of split peas. There was none but whole 
ones in the store. “‘What’ll I do,” quer- 
ied the clerk. “Split some,” answe 

the proprietor, who was somewhat of a 
wag; and a good part of that afternoon 
‘the innocent clerk sat on a soap box in- 
dustriously and laboriously splitting 








The market is quiet and firm. 


Potatoes and quiet but firm: The|{ 


Hlarried. 


In this city, May 26. by Rev. J. F. Leland, 
Fred B. Joy to Miss Edith Longfellow. 
In this city, May 14, James E. Martin of 
mens, to Miss Alice M, McLaughlin of 
shina. 
In Auburn, May 21, Wm. B. Skelton of 
Lewiston, to Miss Florence L. Larrabee of 
Auburn. 
In Boston, Mass , May 3, Dr. E. B. Sanborn 
of New York, to Mrs. Frances K. Nash of Ad- 
dison. Me.; May 21, William David Hunt to 
Miss Frances Emily Hitchcock. 
In Beddington, May 12, James McCannell 
to Mrs. Hattie Dodge. 
In Caribou, May 19, James R. Conley to 
Miss Mary R. Carmichael, both of Washburn. 
In Camden, May 23, James H. Young to 
Mrs. Mary E. Fitzgerald, both of Camden. 
In East Otisfield, May 10, Fred Leroy Pottle 
of Lovell, to Miss Annette Wardwell Kemp 
of Otistield. 
_In Ellsworth, May 22, Dr. George A. Phil 
lips to Miss Helen M. Grant, both of Ells- 


worth. 
In Ellsworth Falls, May 17, Albert L. Avery 
to Miss Abbie L. Lowoll, both of Bucksport. 

In Fort Fairfield, May 15, W. H. Smith to 
Mrs. Josie Cary Fowers. both of Fort Fairtield. 

In Gorham, May 18, Almon Johnson to Miss 
Ada L. Haynes, both of Gorham. 

In Houlton, May 9, John Lawrence of Houl- 
ton, to Miss Elizabeth Cox of Augusta; May 
16, George Edward Wilkins to Miss Amanda 
Frances Carson, both of Houlton. 

In Rockland, May 12, Fred E. Leach_of 
Rockland, to Miss Edna M., daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Sweetland of Camden; May 
9, George A. Brewster to Miss Elizabeth Hope 
Doddridge. 

In Rockport, May 5, Ezra Barrows to Miss 
Belle Howard, both of Rockport 

In Swan’s Island, May 15, A. A. Orcutt of 
Franklin, to Miss Laura R. Sprague of Swan’s 

sland. 

{n South Boston, Mass., May 16, Arthur T. 
Cass of Tilton, N. H., to Miss Mary W. Pack- 
ard of South Boston. 

In South Rumford, May 18, Harvey Neal of 
Rumford Falls, to Miss Maydel Hemingway 
of South Rumford. 

In Union, May 10, Morris W. Leach to Miss 
Edith I. Barker, both of Union. 

_In Waltham, Mass., May 16, Dr. John A. 
Steadman of Georgetown, Me., to Miss Susan 
Javis, formerly of Ellsworth, Me. 

In West Sullivan, May 19, William H. 
Crimmin to Miss Vera Googins. 


Biv. 

















In this city, May 25, 
30 years. | 

In this city, May 22, Roy Allen Goodwin, 
— of Charies and Fannie Goodwin of Skow- 
1egan. 

In Alfred, May 16, James Larrabee, aged 88 


years. 

In Biddeford, May 17, Mrs. Frank Quarter, 
aged 69 years; May 11, ‘Mrs. Addie A. Wilson, 

ed 38 years, _ 

n Bolster’s Mills, May 9, the infant daughter 
of Harry Lowell, aged 4 months. 

In Brownfield, May 3, Lorenzo Sanborn, 
aged about 73 years. 

n Bridgton, May 17, Mrs. Nancy F., widow 
of Benj. Revs in of Biddeford, and daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Jackson of Bridgton, 

ed 71 years, 8 months; May 20, William 
Allen, aged 75 years; May 15, Miss Hannah 
Burnell of Norway, aged 77 years, 5_months. 

In Biddeford Pool, May 7, Mrs. Flora M. 
Davis, aged 25 years. 

In Bath, May 20, Daniel H. Barter, aged 61 
years. 

In Boston, Mass., May 21, Margaret Dun- 
ning, aged 37 years. 

In ston Highlands, May 17, David M 
Hodgdon, aged 65 years, 1 month. 

In Bucksport, May 20, George W. Herbert, 
aged 8u years, 3 months. 

n Bethel, May 2, Abial Chandler, aged 89 
years. ° 
In Boothbay Harbor, May 17, Samuel F. 
Hall, aged 72 years; May 17, Lena, daughter 
of Noyce and Bertha Young, aged 3 years and 
8 months. 


Philip Lessor. aged 


In Burnham, May 18, Emery O. Graves, 
pe 47 years. 

n Brunswick, May 12, Edward Merrill 
Gahan, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Gahan. 

In Bradford, May 19, Hosea L. Hurd, aged 
73 years, 3 months. 

In Chebeague Island, May 24, Nathaniel 
Thompson, aged 82 years, 4 months. 

In Cornville, May 21, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowell 
aged 67 years; May 18, Mrs Sophia P., wife of 
Jacob R. Eames, aged 48 years. 
_ In Cape Neddick, May 7, Miss Gertie Hutch- 
ins, aged 15 years. 

In Cutler, May 12, Orrie V. Cates, daughter 
of Mrs. O. W. Cates, aged 4 years. 

In Deer Isle, May 17, Edwin Tyler, aged 66 
years, 2 days. 

In Dresden, May 20, Bradford Blinn, aged 76 
years, 2 months. ‘ 
In Dresden, Germany, May 10, Mrs. Delia 
S. Monks of Boston, widow of John P. Monks, 
InDigby, N.S., May 1, Mrs. Julia, wife of 
Wm. J. Lasley, aged 18 years. 

In East Limington, May 22, Mary Adams, 
wife of George M. Small, aged 65 years and 7 
months. ’ 

In East Machias, May 17, Harold C. Hoyt, 
aged 10 years. 

n East Rumford, May 6, Mrs. Rebecca B. 
Thomas, wife of John L, Thomas, aged 58 


years. 

In Ellsworth, May 23, Abijah Garland, 

In Elisworth, May 19, Mrs. Hattie Allen, 
wife of A. J. Whiting of Somesville, aged 62 
years, 6 months. . 

In Eastport, May 22, Mrs. Jennie Cameron 
aged 52 years; May 17, John H., infant son of 
Daniel and Theresa L. Higgins. : 

In Farmingdale, May _23, Marcellus Blair, 
aged 50 years. Mr. Blair served in the Re- 
bellion as a member of Co. F, 14th Maine 


In Friendship, May 15, Mrs. Sarah H. Cook, 
aged 88 years, 6 months. , 4 ' 

n Houlton, May 16, Mrs. Allie E., wife of 
P. J. Perry, aged 40 years. : 
In Holden, May 22, Susan Billington, aged 
37 years. : . . 
In Highland, May 18, Mrs. Eliza E., widow 
of the late Ira Robinson, aged 87 years, 3 
months. 
In Kittery, May 19, Capt. Thomas Seawards, 
aged 88 years ;\May 17, Ezra Bradbury, aged 75 
years. 

In Lewiston, May 14, David 8. Davis, aged 
45 years. ‘ ‘ d 
In Lamoine, May 17, Nathaniel Guptill, 
aged 79 years, 8 months. eS 
In Middleboro, Mass., May 19, Mrs. Eliza, 
wife of Jethro Brown, formerly of Perry, Me. 
and daughter of the late William Nutt, aged 
84 years, 

In Milltown, N. B., May 10, James Lawless, 
ed 78 years, 4 months. ‘ 
n Mexico, May 14, L. C. Willoughby, aged 


47 years. F ; '. 

In North Waldoboro, Hiram Cushman, aged 
79 years. 
‘ In Portland, May 24, John Fairman; May 


19, Mary E., « ry of Bridget and the late 
John O'Neil, aged 25 years, 6 months; May 
2), Mary Ware, only child of John H. Williams 


of Newhall, Windham, aged 28 years; May 
20, Mrs. Susan Neal, wife of Wm. Neal, aged 
79 years, 7 months; May 21, Mrs. Lucy, widow 
of the late James Whitney, aged 90 years, 8 
months; May 26, Wm. J. Hallahan, aged 29 
years, 3 months; May 25, Miss Annie E. Rick- 
ett, aged 22 years,9 months; May 24, Thomas 
Sheehan, aged 76 years; May 18, Mabel F 

O'Connell, aged 3 months. : : 

In Pownal, May 19, Mrs. Carrie E., wife of 
ppest daughter of 


Ernest D. Libby, and you a 
aria Wood, aged 


Leander F. and the late 8. 
27 years, 11 months. 2 
In Poland, May 22, Francis T. Converse, 
aged 16 years, 6 months, adopted child of 
Elizabeth C. Durgi. ee 
In Patten, May 14, Charles S. Smith, aged 
79 years, 10 months. 
In Paris, April 26, Virgil D. Rawson, aged 
about 56 years. nee 
In Randolph, May 23, Miss Minnie L. Irask, 
aged 26 years. 4 
In Rockland, May 17, Albert Emerson Has- 
kell, aged 54 years, 4 months; May 146, Fer- 
dinand B.,son of Merrill and Lillian Whit- 
more, aged 3 years, 3 months; Mer 21, 
Charles T. Norwood, son of W. F. and Lizzie 
H. Norwood, aged 2 months. 
In Ripley, Wm. Rand, aged 90 years. 
In Rumford, May 2, Aaron J. Abbott, aged 
75 years, 1 month. ‘ : 
In Rockport, May 22, Phineas T. Cousins, 
ed 61 years, 4 months. ~ : 
> Sherman, May 16, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow 
of Nelson Oliver, aged 89 years, 7 months. | 
In Stockton Springs, May 15, Mrs. Abigail] 
T. Eaton, widow of the late Wm. Eaton, aged 
84 years, 1 month. , 
In Saco, May 20, Mrs. Estelle Whitten, aged 


38 years. 

la St. Albans, May 14, Guy Dore, aged 20 
years. 

In Shapleigh, May 9, Joseph Huntress, aged 


91 years. " 
In South Thomaston, May 5, Mrs. Mary. E.. 
wife of Merrill Fisk and daughter of Capt. 


Joshua and Nancy Robinson, aged 44 years, 
10 months. x 

In St. Stephen, May 8, Douglass McMillan, 
ed 68 years. 

n Temple, May 20, Mrs. Polly Dresser, 
widow of Aaron Dresser, aged 94 years, 9 
months. Pgs 

en ate, May 16, Mrs. Abigail Worth, aged 
years, 2 months. 

In Windham Hill, May 20, Ralph Wood- 
man, youngest son of Arthur H. and Cora E. 
Wiggin, 5 months. 

In Waltham, Mass., May 24, John Lynch, 
. 3 years a 5 and Ann Lynch, 
ormerly o ‘or. Me. 

Worcester Mass., poy 11, Mrs. Ellen 
Conkey, wife of Albert B. Whipple, formerly 
of Harrison. Me Warren, and eldest daugh: 
wife 0 arles R. Warren, an ‘ , 
ter of Charles C. Hamlin of North Bridgton, 


years. 
In Weld, April 30, Gertrude, daughter of 

Church and Susie P. Pratt, aged 14 years, 9 

months. ‘ 

In West Brooksville, May 8, Mrs. Frances 


Bell, 77 years, 8 mont 
er Sea Fibtetns, sucd 4 years, b amonthe. 
mon 
“in Cumberland, May 17. Halt 


“in Yarmouth, May’ 
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A Pure Norwegian 


oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul.- 
sion — Hypophos- « 
phitesof Lime and Fit 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formy] 
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a— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. N. Y. All druggists 


dis 
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AND ALL DISEASESHLE 


-EAGING #0 
CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizés3 5 Fa 5¢ 


Mrs, C, M. Glidden 


DEALER IN— 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Hosiery, Small Wares, Ete. 


$0566060556506 6 600506000000062 2 
- A Silver plated spoon given to 
: wor one purchasing one dollar's 
* worth of goods. 


AGENT FOR DOMESTIC PATTERNS. 
Fashion Review, (0c. 
{Fashion sheets every month FREE 


EMPLOYMENT ACENCY. 


Situations procured for girls. 
Help furnished at short notice 


205 Water St.. 
Nearly opp. Cony House - Augusta, Me, 


t#This advertisement appear but 
once. Cut it out. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAyYNEs, PREs 











will 





Epwin C, Burveicgu, Ira H. RANDAL. 
Payson TUCKER, 7KO. N. LAWRENCE. 
Gero. 8. BALLARD, Wa. T. HALL, 

W. H. GANNETT, Natu’. W. Coie 
H. M. Hearn. M. W. Farr, 

F. W. KInsMAN, Cuas. H. Wuirr, 
F. 8. LYMAN, L. J. CROOKER 

Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Seeurities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop 
erty and collects Incomes, Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Equity, Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine 

Time Deposits allowed interest at 4% per 
annum, paid orcredited First Monday in Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
and 15th of every month. 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars an 
over, at 2% per annum, credited ist of each 
month. . 

All Deposits subject to check and Strictly 
Confidential. 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknowledged. 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondence invited 

Open Daily from 9 A. M., to4 P. M 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


To Make Chickens Grow, 


FEED THEM ON 


greY’s SUp Ep 


o MEAT-MEAL 2 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER C0, 


92 State St., Boston. 
Send for “FEEDING FOR EGGS.” Sent free 
“Most Complete Nurseries in Americs. 


ANTED AGENTS 





te 
Nursery stoc 


ELLWANGER & BARR Rochester 


FARM FOR SALE. 


In Readfield, near the beau: 
tiful Maranocook Lake; 14° 
acres; well wooded, timber 
wood to sell to pay one third 
price of farm; buildings co 


venient, in gcod repair; pleasant location, 
being so near the summer cottages on ar 

Point—there is also a hotel being built for 
boarders. This is a good place for any one 
keep summer boarders. Terms reasonable 
Apply to 8. M. Gove, Box 24, Readfield Depot. 


Farm for Sale at Readfield, Me. 


Consists of eighty acre 
under a good state of cultiv® 
tion. Excellent hay farm ane 
has a good pasture Build- 
- ings convenient and in repair 
This farm is situated one mile from the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
lege. It will be sold at a bargain, and on easy 

For particulars address, “ 
Mas. E. J. EaArvx, Kent’s Hill, Me 


lotice. 


If any of the relatives of Jonathan Hatch. 
ormerly of Waterville, Me., will ad 7 
Mrs. Nettie Simner, 4481 Margarette Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.. they may hear something 
importance to them. Also any relatives ° 
Colonel Dearborn. 430 


FES] INCUBATORS & BROODERS 
es. ation. Cardington, © 


WANTED 


terms. 


RS. 


— 


premiums; 








peas one at a time with a big jackknife. 


20, Mrs. Lydia A., wife 
of Charles A. Collins, Jr., aged 26 years. 


- rs 
A good, smart, capable boy, 17, to 15 yea 
of one. to learn the Printer’s trade. Apply * 
Maine Farmer office. 
May 31st, 1894. 
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